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My name is Meek. I am, in fact, Mr. 
Meek. That son is mine and Mrs. Meek’s. 
When I saw the announcement in the Times, 
I dropped the paper. I had put it in, myself, 
and paid for it, but itlooked so noble that it 
overpowered me. 

As soon as I could compose my feelings, I 

| took the paper up to Mrs. Meek’s bedside. 
* Maria Jane,” said I (I allude to Mrs Meek), 
“you are now a public character.” We read 
the review of our child, several times, with 
feelings of the strongest emotion ; and I sent 
the boy who cleans the boots and shoes, to the 
office, for fifteen copies. No reduction was 
made on taking that quantity. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that 
our child had been expected. In fact it had 
been expected, with comparative confidence, 
forsome months. Mrs. Meek’s mother, who 
resides with us—of the name of Bigby—had 
made every preparation for its admission to 
our circle. 

I hope and believe Iam a quiet man. I 
will go farther. I know I am a quiet man. 
My constitution is tremulous, my voice was 
never loud, and, in point of stature, I have 
been from infancy, small. I have the greatest 
respect for Maria Jane’s Mama. She is a 
most remarkable woman. I honor Maria 
Jane’s Mama. In my opinion she would 
storm a town, single-handed, with a hearth- 
broom, and carry it. I have never known 
her to yield any point whatever, to mortal 
man. She is calculated to terrify the stoutest 
heart. 

Still—but I will not anticipate. 

The first intimation I had, of any prepara- 
tions being in progress, on the part of Maria 
Jane’s Mama, was one afternoon, several 
months ago. I came home earlier than 
usual from the office, and, proceeding into the 
dining-room, found an obstruction behind the 
door, which prevented it from opening freely. 
It was an obstruction of a soft nature. On 
looking in, I found it to be a female. 

The female in question stood in the corner 
behind the door, consuming Sherry Wine. 
From the nutty smell of that beverage per- 
vading the apartment, I have no doubt she 
was consuming a second glassful. She wore 
a black bonnet of large dimensions, and was 
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copious in figure. The expression of her 
countenance was severe and discontented. 
The words to which she gave utterance on 
seeing me, were these, “ Oh git along with 
you, Sir, if you please; me and Mrs. Bigby 
don’t want no male parties here! ” 

The female was Mrs. Prodgit. 

I immediately withdrew, of course. I was 
rather hurt, but I made no remark. Whether 
it was that I showed a lowness of spirits after 
dinner, in consequence of feeling that I seemed 
to intrude, I cannot say. But, Maria Jane’s 
Mama said to me on her retiring for the night, 
in a low distinct voice, and with a look of re- 
proach that completely subdued me : “ George 
Meek, Mrs. Prodgit is your wife’s nurse !” 

I bear no ill-will towards Mrs. Prodgit. 
Is it likely that I, writing this with tears in 
my eyes, should be capable of deliberate 
animosity towards a female so essential to the 
welfare of Maria Jane ? I am willing to 
admit that Fate may have been to blame, and 
not Mrs. Prodgit ; but it is undeniably true, 
that the latter female brought desolation and 
devastation into my lowly dwelling. 

We were happy at her first appearance ; 
we were sometimes exceedingly so. But, 
whenever the parlour door was opened, and 
“ Mrs. Prodgit!” announced (and she was 
very often announced), misery ensued. I could 
not bear Mrs. Prodgit’slook. I felt that I was 
far from wanted, and had no business to exist 
in Mrs. Prodgit’s presence. Between Maria 
Jane’s Mama, and Mrs. Prodgit, there was 
adreadful, secret understanding—a dark mys- 
tery and conspiracy, pointing me out as a being 
to be shunned. I appeared to have done some- 
thing that was evil. Whenever Mrs. Prodgit 
called, after dinner, I retiredto my dressing- 
room—where the temperature is very low 
indeed, in the wintry time of the year—and 
sat looking at my frosty breath as it rose before 
me, and at my rack of boots: a serviceable 
article of furniture, but never, in my opinion, 
an exhilarating object. The length of the 
councils that were held with Mrs. Prodgit, 
under these circumstances, i will not attempt 
to describe. I will merely remark, that Mrs. 
Prodgit always consumed Sherry Wine while 
the deliberations were in progress; that they 
always ended in Maria Jane’s being in 
wretched spirits on the sofa; and that Maria 
Jane’s Mama always received me, when I 
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was recalled, with a look of desolate triumph 
that too plainly said, “ Now,George Meek ! 
You see my child, Maria Jane, a ruin, and I 
hope you are satisfied !” 

I pass, generally, over the period that inter- 
vened between the day when Mrs. Prodgit 
entered her protest against male parties, and 
the ever-memorable midnight when I brought 
her to my unobtrusive home in a cab, with an 
extremely large box on the roof, and a bundle, 
a bandbox, and a basket, between the driver’s 
lecs. I have no objection to Mrs. Prodgit, 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby, who I never 
can forget is the parent of Maria Jane), taking 
entire possession of my unassuming establish- 
ment. Inthe recesses of my own breast, the 
thought may linger that a man in possession 
cannot be so dreadful as a woman, and that 
woman Mrs. Prodgit ; but, I ought to bear a 
good deal, and [ hope I can, and do. Huffing 
and snubbing prey upon my feelings; but, | 
can bear them without complaint. ‘They may 
tell in the long run ; I may be hustled about, 
from post to pillar, beyond my strength ; 
nevertheless, I wish to avoid giving rise to 
words in the family. 

The voice of Nature, however, cries aloud 
in behalf of Augustus George, my infant son. 
It is for him that I wish to utter a few plain- 
tive household words. I am not atall angry ; 
I am mild—but miserable. 

I wish to know why, when my child, 
Augustus George, was expected in our circle, 


a provision of pins was made, as if the little 
stranger were a criminal who was to be put 
to the torture immediately on his arrival, 


instead of a holy babe? I wish to know why 
haste was made to stick those pins all over 
his innocent form, in every direction ? I wish 
to be informed why light and air are excluded 
from Augustus George, like poisons? Why, 
I ask, is my unoffending infant so hedged into 
a basket-bedstead, with dimity and calico, 
with miniature sheets and blankets, that I can 
only hear him snuffle (and no wonder !) deep 
down under the pink hoo‘ of a little bathing- 
machine, and can never peruse even so much 
of his lineaments as his nose. 

Was I expected to be the father of a French 
Roll, that the brushes of All Nations were 
laid in, to rasp Augustus George? Am I to 
be told that his sensitive skin was ever in- 
tended by Nature to have rashes brought out 
upon it, by the premature and incessant use 
of those formidable little instruments ? 

Is my son a Nutmeg, that he is to be 
= on the stiff edges of sharp frills? Am 

the parent of a Muslin boy, that his yield- 
ing surface is to be crimped and small-plaited ? 
Or is my child composed of Paper or of Linen, 
that impressions of the finer getting-up art, 
practised by the laundress, are to be printed 
off, all over his soft arms and legs, as I con- 
stantly observe them’? The starch enters his 
soul ; who can wonder that he cries ? 

Was Augustus George intended to have 
limbs, or to be born a Torso? I presume 


that limbs were the intention, as they are the 
usual practice. Then, why are my poor child’s 
limbs fettered and tied up? Am I to be 
told that there is any analogy betwen Au- 
gustus George Meek, and Jack Sheppard ? 

Analyse Castor Oil at any Institution of 
Chemistry that may be agreed upon, and 
inform me what resemblance, in taste, it bears 
to that natural provision which it is at once 
the pride and duty of Maria Jane, to ad- 
minister to Augustus George! Yet, I charge 
Mrs. Prodgit (aided and abetted by Mrs, 
sigby) with systematically forcing Castor Oil 
on my innocent son, from the first hour of 
his birth. When that medicine, in its effi- 
cient action, causes internal disturbance to 
Augustus George, I charge Mrs, Prodgit, 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) with in- 
sanely and inconsistently administering opium 
to allay the storm she has raised! What is 
the meaning of this ? 

If the days of Egyptian mummies are past, 
how dare Mrs. Prodgit require, for the use of 
my son, an amount of flannel and linen that 
would carpet my humble roof? Do I wonder 
that she requires it? No! This morning, 
within an hour, I beheld this agonizing sight. 
I beheld my son—Augustus George— in Mrs. 
Prodgit’s hands, and on Mrs. Prodgit’s knee, 
being dressed. He was at the moment, com- 
paratively speaking, in a state of nature; 
having nothing on, but an extremely short 
shirt, remarkably disproportionate to the 
length of his usual outer garments. Trailing 
from Mrs. Prodgit’s lap, on the floor, was a 
long narrow roller or bandage—I should say, 
of several yards in extent. In this I saw 
Mrs. Prodgit tightly roll the body of my 
unoffending infant, turning him over and 
over, now presenting his unconscious face 
upwards, now the back of his bald head, until 
the unnatural feat was accomplished, and the 
bandage secured by a pin, which I have every 
reason to believe entered the body of my 
only child. In this tourniquet, he passes the 
present phase of his existence. Can I know 
it, and smile! 

I fear I have been betrayed into expressing 
myself warmly, but I feel deeply. Not for 
myself; for Augustus George. I dare not 
interfere. Will any one? Will any publi- 
cation? Any docter? Any parent? Any 
body 2? I do not complain that Mrs. Prodgit 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) entirely 
alienates Maria Jane’s affection from me, 
and interposes an impassable barrier be- 
tween us. I do not complain of being made 
of no account. Ido not want to be of any 
account. But Augustus George is a produc- 
tion of Nature (I cannot think otherwise), and 
I claim that he should be treated with some 
remote reference to Nature. In my opinion, 
Mrs. Prodgit is, from first to last, a conven- 
tion and a superstition. Are all the facul 
afraid of Mrs. Prodgit? If not, why don't 
they take her in hand and improve her ? 

P. S. Maria Jane’s Mama boasts of her 
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| own knowledge of the subject, and says she 
| brought up seven children besides Maria Jane. 
But how do J know that she might not have 
brought them up much better? Maria Jane 
herself, is far from strong, and is subject to 
headaches, and nervous indigestion. Besides 
which, I learn from the statistical tables 
that one child in five, dies within the first 
year of its life ; and one child in three, within 
the fifth, That don’t look as if we could 
never improve in these particulars, I think ! 
P.P.S. Augustus George is in convulsions. 


THE TYRANT OF MINNIGISSENGEN. 


“Your Serene Highness must not forget 
that the eyes of Europe are upon us!” ex- 
claimed the Baron Von Rrobrecht, Prime 
Minister, Commander of the Forces, Privy 
Councillor, and Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the principality of Hesse Minnigissengen. 

“ But my dear Baron,” returned the Prince, 
pointing out the passage, “ my cousin’s letter 
expressly states that his visit is to be without 
ceremony.” 

The Baron Von Rrobrecht proudly drew 
himself up to his full height. It being a court 
day he was in full dress; the “‘ Reception” — 
which lasted exactly eight minutes—was just 
over. The display upon the Baron’s small round 
person, would have led a stranger to believe, 
that,in him, were concentrated the highest 
honors of the greatest realm in Europe. His 
coat was stiff with embroidery ; and would 
have been, but for the dimming ravages of 
Time, gorgeous with gold; it was fastened at 
the waist with a rainbow of sashes, girdles, and 
lace; while a grotesque menagerie of honorific 
animals dangled at his breast. Having ex- 
panded his person to its utmost dimensions, 
to give the greater impressiveness to his argu- 
ments, he proceeded to say,“ Your High- 
ness will permit me to observe, that in this 
affair, your Highness’s consequence and con- 
sideration in the eyes of foreign courts, are 
in question. WhenI had the honour to be 
attached to the person of the late Prince, your 
father, we were, under similar circumstances, 
accustomed to spare no expense.” 

“Very true; and more than once you were 
obliged to pledge to the Jews the diamonds of 
the Princess, my late beloved mother.” 

“ Butthen,” interrupted the First Minister, 
eagerly, we enjoyed, amongst the neighbour- 
ing principalities, the reputation of being the 
most polished and elegant court in Germany. 
And,” persisted the Baron, “to what did we 
owe your illustrious predecessor’s marriage ; 
which brought him a revenue of ten thousand 
florins? Why, to the magnificence of his 
court, when your august uncle visited it. 
Dazzled by his brilliant reception, the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Kissankumagen bestowed on 
us his sister in marriage.” 

At the word “ marriage” the Prince sighed, 
and said, abstractedly, “ Well, Rrobrecht; 
receive my cousin as you think best:” and 
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then sighed again, and was soon plunged into 
a reverie. 

“Nine of the palace servants must have 
new liveries,” said Rrobrecht, commencing his 
arrangements. ‘ Your Serene Highness will 
excuse my absence. I must hasten to the 
tailor!” 

That announcement suddenly aroused the 
royal dreamer. 

“To the tailor 2?” he repeated. 

“To the tailor,” said the functionary once 
more, 

“ Then I will accompany you.” 

Popularity was thought at that time—to 
the great discomfort of that thorough absolu- 
tist, the Baron Von Rrobrecht—to be a 
necessary adjunct to the throne of Hesse 
Minnigissengen. Revolution was stalking 
rapidly over Germany ; and it was necessary 
that the Prince should be familiar with his 
people. ‘This was not difficult ; for his capital 
consisted of seventy-eight houses, and a popu- 
lation that did not exceed three hundred and 
two souls; ten per cent. of whom were babies 
in arms. 

The tailor’s house was, beyond contradic- 
tion, the prettiest dwelling in Minnigissen- 
dourgh; it was approached by a quadruple 
row of acacias, which were then in full bloom. 
Under these trees his Serene Highness ex- 
pressed his intention of taking “a turn,” 
while his Prime Minister entered the house 
to negociate the transaction in liveries. 

“'The business I have come upon is this,” 
said Rrobrecht to Herr Hubert Ober- 
schneider ; “we require fifteen new state 
liveries complete by the end of the week.” 

“ Impossible !” said the tailor, drily. 

“Nevertheless,” rejoined the Baron, 
haughtily, “ we musthavethem. His Serene 
Highness’s cousin, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Saxe Kissankumigen is about to 
pay us a visit.” 

“ J, too, am expecting a visitor,” rejoined 
the tailor ; “ my nephew—and the two or three 
first days after his arrival are destined to 
merry-making.—No work will be done.” 

* So!” exclaimed Rrobrecht, with severity. 
“ These are the fruits of that excessive fami- 
liarity with which his Highness indulges his 
subjects. It renders them impertinent.” 

Mr. Oberschneider lit his pipe. “ Baron 
Rrobrecht,” he said, with the utmost compo- 
sure, “ you have the option of giving the 
Prince’s custom to any other tailor you please ; 
I do not seek it. Ido not even demand pay- 
ment of my little bill of four hundred and odd 
florins. Thank Heaven, I am not in need of 
them at present. But,” continued the tailor, 
“ why do you require fifteen suits, since there 
are only nine domestics at the palace; one of 
whom is, to my certain knowledge, bed- 
ridden ?” 

“ Because,” replied Rrobrecht, we are 
going, provisionally, to double the number of 
our retainers.” As the tailor went on a 
his pipe, with an irreverent indifference whic 
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betokened obstinate firmness, the Baron found 
a mollifying tone expedient. “Come, good 
Master Hubert,” he coaxed, “ do this for the 
Prince, and we will not quarrel about price.” 

“Tam hourly expecting my nephew,” was 
the tailor’s next remark. “He is coming 
from Paris, after having completed his studies 
at Gottingen. He is a young man who, to 
judge by the money he has cost me, must be 
a wonderful genius. I cannot think of your 
fifteen suits; all that I can do is to lend his 
Highness my people’s clothes. My nephew, 
I dare say, will not care about being received 
in grand ‘liveries. 

The Baron groaned inwardly. “I must,” he 
thought, “ lower our dignity before this misera- 
ble tailor’s money-bags!”’ ‘The minister of 
State then tapped his snuff-box, and cogitated 
profoundly. At length he caught an idea. 
“ You will change the collar and facings to 
our colour 2?” he asked. 

“ Willingly,” and Master Hubert held out 
his hand to the Baron, for the purpose of 
clinching the bargain. The latter, though 
deeply shocked at this familiarity, thought it 
better, under present circumstances, to swal- 
low his resentment; and exerting a gentle 
violence over his pride, he mildly shook the 
outstretched digits of the independent tailor. 

“Ah!” thought Rrobrecht, as he _pro- 
ceeded to rejointhe Prince. “If I could only 
persuade his Highness to impose some sort of 
income, or property-tax, we should soon pull 


down the pride of these monied gentlemen.” 


As he advanced under the acacias, Rro- 
brecht discovered that the Prince was not 
alone. He was too discreet a courtier to 
interrupt a (é/e-a-téte, and bent his steps 
where numerous and pressing engagements 
required his presence. The sex and beauty 
of the Prince’s companion explained, perhaps, 
the eagerness with which he accompanied his 
minister to the spot. He was long in quitting 
it. For more than an hour he and Albertina, 
the tailor’s daughter, paced the avenue. 

Early on the morning of the day appointed 
for their visitor’s arrival, the Baron Von 
Rrobrecht, magnificently attired, and glitter- 
ing in the effulgence of all his orders, pre- 
sented for the Prince’s signature a closely- 
written parchment: it was the royal consent 
to the sale of a farm. 

“The means are violent, I must admit,” 
said Rrobrecht ; “ but, then, our peculiar posi- 
tion demands the sacrifice ; we shall thus be 
enabled to receive your august cousin with 
proper pomp and splendour.” 

The Prince signed without reading. 

About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Rro- 
brecht again made his appearance, to announce 
that some peasants had seen a horseman of 
distinguished mien, but evidently travelling 
incognito, enter the inn at Zweéibriiken, on 
the frontiers—about a quarter of a league 
distant—having previously inquired his way 
to Minnigissenbourgh. 

The Prince mounted his charger, and set 


oft to meet the visitor, accompanied by Rro- 
brecht, the soldiery, and the band. To tell 
the truth, his Serene Highness was delighted 
at getting away from home for a short | time, 
under whatever pretext it might be; for 
during the last two or three days all had 
been at sixes and sevens in the palace, 
His own valet had been metamorphosed by 
the Baron into a sort of grand chamberlain, 
A horrible noise rendered the palace unbear- 
able. All the old state-rooms had been fur- 
bished up with the furniture which but scant- 
ily garnished the private apartments. ’ 

As they approached the frontier, they beheld 
a dense cloud of dust at a short distance. 
Rrobrecht drew up his forces in open order, 
and the band began to tune their instruments, 
The Prince was an amateur, and out of the 
seventy men of which his army consisted, 
forty-five were musicians. In a few minutes 
the cloud of dust increased in volume and 
propinquity. Rrobrecht gave the signal, and the 
band struck up Spontini’s marche triumphale. 

Then there issued from the cloud, a horse 
covered with foam. A figure was seated 
on it, clad precisely in the way in which a 
peasant would suppose noblemen go about. 
The costume was ultra-fashionable and gaudy ; 
consisting partly of the dress of the German 
students, and partly of that of the young 
Parisian exquisites of the day. 

He halted. Rrobrecht, who had dismounted, 
walked solemnly up to the side of the horse, 
and commenced reading an address of wel- 
come. The soldiery presented arms. 

The new comer stood erect in his stirrups 
with surprise. The Prince laughed. Rro- 
brecht had not got further in his recitation 
than—* Penetrated with a sense of delight at 
the honour conferred by your Royal Highness’ 
presence, we cordially ”* when the horse- 
man, with a look of alarm, expressed a hope 
to the Prince, that the old gentleman was not 
a “dangerous” Junatic ; for a lunatic of some 
sort he assuredly thought him. 

“ This is all a mistake,” said the Prince. 

“JT should think it was,” asserted the 
stranger. “Don’t you know whol am, old 
fellow ?” 

“ These expressions assured the Baron that 
their utterer was not his Royal Highness. 

“] am Heinrich, nephew to Master Hubert 
Oberschneider,” continued the free-and-easy 
student. He then cantered off, leaving the 
soldiery at “ present arms;” the band play- 
ing the march of triumph, and the Prince 
almost reeling with laughter. 

The Lord High Chamberlain and Com- 
mander-in-Chief pocketed his address in 
disgust, and set the army in motion towards 
home. On arriving at the palace a letter 
was put into the Prince’s hand by the post- 
man (who had passed them on the road) an- 
nouncing that his cousin had been obliged to 
change his roule. 

Everything was in readiness for the féle 
which was intended to dazzle and astound his 
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Royal Highness the young Prince of Saxe Kiss- 
ankumigen; and the Premier was in despuir ! 
The Prince, on the contrary, took no pains to 
conceal his delight. ‘“ Baron,” he said, “ your 
talent for arranging and managing a fé/e shall 
not bethrown away. The festival shall still be 
held. You have my permission to invite every 
soulinthe city.” His Serene Highness then sat 
down, and wrote an autograph letter to Mr. 
Oberschneider, inviting him, his daughter, and 
nephew, to dinner. At this democratic pro- 
ceeding Rrobrecht stood aghast. He trem- 
bled for the security of the throne of Hesse 
Minnigissengen. But the Prince was peremp- 
tory, and the state servant was obliged to 
obey. 

The invitation set every member of the 
establishment near the acacias in an exceed- 
ing flutter, except Heinrich. That young 
gentleman, having imbibed the politics of the 
least respectable of the Parisian estaminets, 
told his uncle that he would never sit at the 
table of a “tyrant.” 

Oberschneider, who was tying on his whitest 
neckcloth at the glass, made a grimace ex- 
pressive of the most condign ridicule; to 
which his nephew retorted that he—Hubert 
Oberschneider, tailor—was a worshipper of 
power, and a sycophant! The uncle—an 
easy-going, but shrewd man, who regularly 
read the papers, and knew what was going 
on in the world—said to his daughter, 
while escorting her to the palace, “The 
truth is,my dear, your cousin has got hold 
of those egregious notions which are so flat- 
tering to people who prefer amusement or 
idleness to work. Property is robbery; re- 
straint, tyranny ; government, brigandage.” 

“How very odd!” said Albertina; who 
knew nothing of politics, and was thinking of 
the Prince. 

The tailor went on, warming as his subject 
expanded. “Confounding such silly theories 
with the glorious acts of the true patriots, 
who have burst the bonds of royal chicanery 
in France,and of tyranny in some portions 
of this empire; Heinrich has, I fear, brought 
notions home to my shop which will unsettle 
the heads of all my journeymen.” 

“How very naughty of him!” said Al- 
bertina ; because she felt it was necessary she 
must say something just then. 

When they arrived at the palace, the 
Prince received them in the throne-room, 
with marked distinction. The Baron Rro- 
brecht grinned (like one of the heraldic hyenas 
on his breast) and bore it, with wonderful 
fortitude. 

The dinner went off well ; because the rain, 
which fell in torrents, could not spoil that. 
But, although the fire-works proved utterly un- 
inflammable, the thunder-storm drowned the 
music, and nobody could dance on the lawn; 
yet Albertina was there, and the Prince was 
delighted. She wore his favourite colours— 
white with blue ribbons. 

“Rrobrecht,” said he that night after his 
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guests had departed, “ your fé/e was charming 
and amused me immensely. You may sell 
another farm to-morrow.” 

““ Something must be done,” returned the 
Prime Minister, who, to his other multifarious 
places, added that of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; “our coffers are exhausted, and two 
years’ revenues have been already anticipated. 
Only one resource remains——” 

“ Which is? ” interrogated the Prince, as 
he folded up a piece of blue ribbon and put it 
inside his vest. 

“ Marriage !” answered the principal privy 
councillor solemnly: “you have a crowd of 
wealthy and noble cousins, out of which you 
might choose a wife—a rich wife.” 

The Prince yawned. He wastired. Would 
Rrobrecht ring for his valet ? 

Many days had not elapsed since the grand 
féte at the palace, in honour of the prince who 
did not arrive, before old Hubert’s fears 
about his nephew proved but too true. He 
had originally conceived the idea of getting 
up a match between Heinrich and Albertina; 
but, in addition to the young  student’s 
coarse and turbulent manners—which were in 
the highest degree displeasing to the girl— 
he himself made no efforts to overcome this 
visible antipathy. He passed his time in the 
public-houses, uttering a variety of common- 
places to a pack of young fellows, as idle and 
ill-disposed as himself. He formed them intoa 
club, and explained to them his political creed. 
He spoke a great deal about Brutus and a 
“ bloated oligarchy ;” by which he meant the 
first minister, who united in his own podgy 
little person all the aristocratic and oligarchical 
power of the state. He denounced the Prince 
merely as an incarnation of royalty, against 
which he made war in the abstract ; but—be- 
cause, perhaps, he found the roll of the baron’s 
name tell with effect in his harangues, (for he 
had learned at Paris to revel in the canine 
letter, and called the baron “R-r-r-r-ro- 
brecht!””) to him, his enmity was relentlessly 
personal. Every misfortune that happened 
to anybody, he attributed to the Government— 
otherwise to the bloated oligarchy—otherwise 
toR-r-r-r-rebrecht. The storm on the night of 
the féle he traced to the vengeance of Heaven 
for the atrocious vices, corruptions, and op- 
pressions of the Court. When Hans Hiccup, 
the cobbler, reduced himself to beggary by 
beer, and nobody would trust him with their 
boots, Heinrich held him up as a martyr to 
political oppression, and demanded an_or- 
ganisation of labour. When Madame Mage- 
schifter’s baby took the small-pox, Heinrich 
had no manner of doubt that the infant had 
been infected by a secret emissary of Govern- 
ment. The club spread the sentiments 
which their leader originated, and obtained 
the sympathies of all the idlers in Minnigis- 
senbourgh. 

Yet, for a people ground down by all 
manner of social and political oppressions, the 
more respectable citizens did not seem an 
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unhappy or discontented community. Each 
lived in the bosom of his family. In the 
evening, under the acacias or lime-trees that 
overshadowed these miserable people’s porches, 
might be heard the cheerful song with its 
accompaniment of flute or harpsichord. 

It happened about this time that a violent 
hail-storm did some damage to the crops. 
This was an opportunity not be lost; 
accordingly, Heinrich and his acolytes spread 
themselves over the principality (this was 
soon done, and at a cost for travelling ex- 


penses quite nominal), bewailing the loss of 


the husbandmen. They insinuated—without, 
however, daring openly to avow it—that one 
of the rights of the agricultural interest was 
that of not having their fields cut up by the 
hail. 

This doctrine soon became popular; for, 
decidedly, the most disagreeable of all human 
misfortunes are those which we are unable 
to lay at our neighbour’s door. We would all 
of us rather be stoned by a man upon whom 
we can be revenged ; than receive a couple of 
aerolites, for the fall of which no one is re- 
sponsible. Urged on, therefore, by the Club, 
the farmers profited by the hailstorm to 
neglect paying their rents, and to utter loud 
complaints and woeful lamentations. 

The consequence of such defalcations was, 
that the State Treasury became more and 
more impoverished; and Rrobrecht was 
obliged to discharge more servants, and sell 
two of the three horses which his royal 
master still possessed. Under these dis- 
agreeable circumstances, however, the Prince 
had his consolations. He practised new 
symphonies with his musicians; he passed 
his time in angling, and in botanising expe- 
ditions into the woods, close to the dwelling 
of Master Hubert Oberschneider; and where, 
by some extraordinary concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, he had very frequently the 
pleasure of meeting Albertina. 

One day the student Heinrich, mounted 
upon a table covered with pots of beer and 
drinking-horns, spoke thus to his followers, 
at what he was pleased to term a Monster 
Meeting. Thirty-seven were actually present. 

“Tt is time, my friends, that a corrupt and 
bloated oligarchy should cease from fattening 
themselves upon our substance! It is cow- 
ardice that produces the insolence of kings! 
Let us rend asunder the chains that have too 
long held captive our beautiful fatherland. 
Let us break the yoke of tyranny! Let us 
proceed at once to the palace, where the 
tyrant gives himself up to impure delights, 
surrounded by his ferocious satellites: let us 
reclaim our rights and liberties, or perish in 
the attempt !” 

By the time the peroration was finished, the 
crowd had increased considerably. 

While these affairs, big with the fate of 
Minnigissenbourgh, were passing at the bier- 
haus, the Prince was sauntering in his garden 
amusing himself with plucking the dead 
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leaves from four favourite carnations, and 
angling for rhymes for a sonnet to Albertina’s 
blue eyes. “ Desires” and “ fires” were just 
arranging themselves prettily at the ends of 
a couplet, when the conspirators—to the 
number of eighty-three—burning with beer 
and patriotism, arrived at the palace gates. 

The ferocious satellites, of whom Heinrich 
had spoken, were at that moment represented 
by one old sentry, who was then busily 
engaged in practising on the flute his part in 
the new symphony of Beethoven’s, which the 
band was to perform on the following day. 
This warrior permitted the revolters to pass, 
on their stating that they desired to speak to 
the Prince. But, as a preliminary precaution, 
he shouldered his firelock, “ dressed himself” 
up in line with his sentry-box ; and asked the 
invaders to be so good as to keep on the 
gravel-walks, and not to pluck the flowers. 

The Prince, though a little surprised at 
this great gathering, turned his calm and 
indifferent countenance carelessly on the 
troop; and, when he demanded what they 
wanted with him ? no one had sufficient nerve 
to speak. They replied only by confused and 
almost unintelligible cries; amongst which, 
however, might be detected a timid stutter- 
ing, which sounded like—* Down with the 
tyrant !” 

The Prince smiled, and in a voice which 
was clearly audible above the whispered 
ciamour of the disaffected, said— 

“Let some one among you speak for the 
whole: for if you all speak in turns it will 
take up too much time ; and if altogether, the 
noise will be deafening.” 

At these words there was a dead silence. 
All recoiled a few paces ; leaving by common 
assent to the student Heinrich, the right of 
explaining those grievances, of which none 
were exactly cognisant. 

“ We stand here,” said Heinrich, ‘tin the 
name of. e 

* Will you take a seat?” interrupted the 
Prince, pointing to a rustic chair. 

“We come,” continued the orator, not 
heeding the polite invitation, “to protest 
against abuses too long suffered. We come 
in the name of the People!” 

“My good friend,” said the Prince, “my 
people are not so numerous as to have need 
of delegates; they might very well speak 
for themselves. Let them assemble  to- 
morrow in the great court of the palace, and, 
if they wish it, we will have a chat together.” 

“The people have no time to wait!” ex- 
claimed the orator fiercely. 

“ Believe me, Monsieur Heinrich, my call- 
ing of Prince is not such a delightful one that 
I should desire to play it every day. I shall 
be a prince to-morrow ; to-day I am buta 
private individual, very anxious respecting 
the fate of a beautiful carnation of which I 
have just seta cutting. As a private indivi- 
dual, therefore, I desire to be master in my 
own house. So, my friends, be advised by 
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me, and go home; and, above all things, do 
not tread upon my carnations.” 

Heinrich turned towards his friends. “ Are 
you content,” said he, “ with the evasive, the 
ferocious irony, which has dictated the tyrant’s 
words ?” 

“My worthy friend, Heinrich,” said the 
Prince quietly, “you really must be so 
obliging as to leave my garden. It would 


give me great pain to use force, even with 
my cane.” 

“«T see,’ said Heinrich, “that the end of 
the career which I have embraced, will bring 
me but a martyr’s crown; but I am ready to 
Take my 


shed my blood for the People. 
head !” 

“Your head? What should I do with 
your head? I am sure I should find it as 
utterly useless as you do,” responded the 
Prince. “I shall expect my people to-morrow. 
I have some excellent beer; and we will talk 
over our affairs. In case of rain, there shall 
be an awning.” 

When the delegates had departed, the 
Prince made a bouquet of his finest carna- 
tions for Albertina; and wrote to remind 
her that she had promised to waltz with him 
on the ensuing evening. 

At daybreak, on the following morning, 
the band assembled at the palace, for the 
final rehearsal of Beethoven’s symphony, 
which was to be performed for the first time 
in public, that evening. 

“What on earth can my people want with 
me?” thought Richard; “and what unfor- 
tunate accident can have recalled to their 
minds that I am a prince? However,” he 
exclaimed to a servant, “rinse out some 
glasses for my People! Happy the sovereign 
who can thus hob-nob with his subjects !” 

At the appointed hour, an assemblage of 
about one Seatiod persons made their ap- 
pearance at the palace. After them came a 
second hundred to see what the first were 
about ; and finally, the whole of the remaining 
inhabitants of the capital, who were capable 
of locomotion, brought up the rear, anxious 
to ascertain the cause of the unaccustomed 
gathering. 

“My friends,” said his Serene Highness, 
“drink your beer while it is fresh.” 

The people did as they were told. 

When the barrels had to be tilted, the 
Prince asked his people what they wanted ? 
“ Have I,” he said, “ ever interfered with your 
pleasures or your affairs? Do [ even know 
what you do, or how you pass your time ?” 

“Down with the tyrants!” said Heinrich. 

“Down with the tyrants!” shouted the 
Club in cuckoo chorus. 

“Why is the Prince surrounded with 
guards ?” demanded Heinrich. 

“T am surrounded by my musicians,” 
replied the Prince; the rest of the soldiers 
are gone out to take a walk.—Pray be silent 
for one moment and listen to me :—Have you 
anything to complain of ? Are you unhappy ‘ 


T am not rich; but he among you, whoever 
he be, who has wished to partake of my soup 
or my beer, has he not ever been welcome ?” 

“ We desire,” said Heinrich, “ the liberty of 
the press.” 

“ Yes, we desire the liberty of the press,” 
repeated the Club. 

“Well,” replied the Prince, “ buy a press if 
you want one. Yon have my full liberty to 
use it it you know how. But, alas, I amafraid 
that there are a great many of you who cannot 
read.” 

Something was then said about “ dying for 
liberty and fatherland,” but, during the parley, 
Rrobrecht had succeeded in collecting the 
scattered forces, and now disposed them 
round the court-yard. “I beg to acquaint 
your Highness,” said he pompously, “ that 
our troops hem in the rebels on all sides, and 
that they are now in our power.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said Richard ; 
“for what am I to do with rebels? I have 
no place to put them in. There is but one 
prison in Minnigissenbourgh, and that I con- 
verted long ago into an orangery. Dismiss 
the soldiers !” ‘ 

“ But if I might suggest to your Highness 
—your personal safety—” 

“Pray don’t alarm yourself about trifles, 
Rrobrecht, and do as I bid you.” 

“ Treachery!” shouted Heinrich, as the 
soldiers dispersed. 

“ Treachery !” echoed the Club. 

“The palace of the tyrant is about to be 
reddened with the blood of patriots !” screamed 
Heinrich, hoarsely. 

But no denunciative enthusiasm was to be 
infused into the other patriots; too much of 
whose attentions were riveted on the Prince’s 
beer. When they found the casks producing 
nothing but lees, they sauntered peaceably 
home. 

After the signal failure of this “ demon- 
stration,” all went on well for some time. 
But the liberty of the “ Press” was taken 
advantage of—only the pen supplied its place. 
Heinrich started a newspaper in manuscript ; 
although never was a place so destitute of 
news as Minnigissenbourgh; however, even 
for the few occurrences there were “ leaders ” 
ready-made. “ Rr-r-r-robrecht,” above all, was 
never spared; and the latter came one day to 
the Prince to request his permission to start 
a newspaper also. 

“They have desired the liberty of the 
press,” said his Highness ; “ you have it, and 
may use it as you think proper.” 

Then began the great paper war between 
Rrobrecht and Heinrich. The journals 
appeared every morning. Heinrich expressed 
in every number his conviction that all 
princes were criminals ; Rrobrecht inculcated 
that a sovereign’s most trivial action was 
angelic. 

As there was scarcely any news stirring in 
the city from month’s end to month’s end, 
the Baron’s journal was a sort of court 
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circular. One day he announced “ that His 
Serene Highness was in excellent health 
and spirits ; no addition was made to the illus- 
trious dinner circle ; and His Serene Highness 
ate French beans.” On the next Heinrich’s 
paper came out with, “ How long will an 
enslaved people suffer tyranny to eat French 
beans?” Jn the succeeding number of Rro- 
brecht’s paper it was replied, “ that the Prince’s 
fondness for French beans showed his un- 
flinching desire to encourage agriculture.” 

“Tt is,” retorted Heinrich, in Number three, 
“a bitter mockery of the people, who cannot 
afford such expensive luxuries.” 

One evening the Prince was walking under 
the lime-trees; Albertina happened (acci- 
dentally, of course) to be passing that way. 
She showed the rival papers to the Prince. 
He laughed heartily at Heinrich’s denuncia- 
tions, and commanded Rrobrecht to discon- 
tinue his “ organ ” altogether. 

In the meanwhile Prince Richard’s affairs 
went from bad to worse, until they brought 
him to the condition of a gentleman in very 
embarrassed circumstances. He had hardly 
a florin to bless himself with. Retrenchment 
was imperative. He therefore assembled his 
army and addressed his brave soldiery in the 
following terms :— 

“ My friends, I have no longer the means of 
paying you your wages. I have, accordingly, 
disposed of your services to a great power, 
who will lead you into Africa. You will have 
double pay.” 

The Commissariat arrangements were 
neither extensive nor intricate ; and the entire 
force was soon in heavy marching order (band 
included) with drums beating and colours 
flying. The departing army made its first 
halt, on its way to Africa, at Zwéibriken, a 
village celebrated for the excellence of its malt 
liquor ; as Heinrich was always ready to testify. 

René of Anjou has said, that a king without 
music is a crowned ass; and the Prince, after 
the departure of his brave band, became the 
most unhappy of potentates. Albertina alone 
consoled him; but in a very short time she 
also took her departure, accompanied by a 
female attendant. The alleged reason for the 
journey was a visit to an old relation. 

The loss of his farms. of his fortune, of his 
army. and even of his band, did not affect the 
Prince, it was observed, so much as this; and 
the Prince placed in Rrobrecht’s hands a 
letter addressed to his uncle, without, how- 
ever, desiring him to take it to its destination 
without loss of time. The letter ran as 
follows :— 


“ My dear Uncle, 

“T neither can, nor do I any longer 
desire to remain a Prince. 

“When you receive the letter I shall have 
taken my departure from my dominions. I 
abandon to you all my rights; requiring only at 
your hands, as a compensation for the same, a 
yearly pension of one thousand five hundred 
florins. I will let you know when you are to 

























































forward me my pension. Keep Rrobrecht near 
your person, he is a good and loyal servant, 


“T embrace you affectionately, 
« Aveustus-RicHarp-F REvERIC-ERnest- 
A.pnonsE-Hans-ALBERT?’ 


And the following morning, as soon as the 
rising sun had tinged with its first ros 
beams the muslin curtains of his bed-room 
windows—silk curtains were used only in the 
throne-room—his Serene Highness sprang 
from his couch, dressed himself hastily, and 
proceeded to pack into a small valise his four 
most precious articles. To wit:— 

A small canvas bag containing thirty 
crowns. 

A blue sash which had formerly encircled 
the taper waist of the pretty Albertina. 

Albertina’s letters. 

His favourite flute. 

This done, he glided down stairs, placed the 
valise upon his horse, mounted, and took his 
departure from Minnigissenbourgh, never to 
return. 

When he had reached the outskirts of the 
town, he paused and looked round, and his 
eyes rested upon the acacias which over- 
shadowed the tailor’s dwelling. After a long 
gaze, he sighed and went his way. 

His horse padded on steadily ; till, towards 
evening, he arrived at a little forest retreat, 
surrounded by acacias, and fronted by a nicely- 
mown grass-plot, dotted with several flower- 
beds, each containing a variety of plants in 
fullbloom. He thought of his own carnations, 
and wished they could be transplanted. 

He entered the cottage, and an aged 
domestic received him politely. He had 
scarcely sat down near the wale when he 
perceived, at a turning of the gravel walk, 
two ladies approaching. One of them was 
old, of a gentle and prepossessing counte- 
nance; the other was Albertina. 

In a few words the ex-Prince put the ladies 
in possession of all that had occurred. “Al- 
bertina,” said the Prince, “how sweet would 
be a life spent here with you! I cannot now 
demand your hand after having foregone the 
possession of it when I was a prince. Behold 
to day my entire fortune ! I have thirty 
ducats in my valise, and I am assured a 
pension of fifteen hundred florins a year.” 

“My Prince,” said the aunt, “ you have 
no cause for despair. Albertina loves you. 
Remain here. She shall come to see me every 
month; and when I shall have been assured 
that your resolution of marrying her is not 
the result of a momentary enthusiasm; when 
I am convinced that you do not regret your 
palace and power; then we will arrange all 
for the best.” 

Richard could make no other reply than that 
of kissing the wrinkled hand of the kind old lady. 

When she presented to him, a month 
later, the little hand of Albertina, he ex- 
claimed, as he pressed it to his lips, “ Adieu, 

adieu, Hesse Minnigissengen; adieu the sad 
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past; and yet blessings be upon it, if it has 
been the price of the future!” The future was 
happiness both to him and to Albertina. 

As plain unostentatious man and wife, they 
henceforth lived in the cottage part of the 
year, and in the finest seasons took pleasant 
tours to different parts of Europe. 

The conclusion of the history of the great 
political movements which caused the ultimate 
downfall of the amiable “tyrant” of Hesse 
Minnigissengen is soon told. By twelve 
o’clock on the day upon which the Prince fled 
there were eight princes of Hesse Minnigis- 
sengen; that evening there were exactly 
thirty-two. On the following morning, the 
Prince’s uncle—who had gladly accepted his 
nephew’s offer—sent over to Minnigissen- 
bourgh an armed force, consisting of a cor- 
poral and ten men; which, in the brief space 
of two hours, effectually, and for ever, nipped 
the budding germs of the great Minnigissen- 
bourgh revolt.* 





THE BUILDER’S HOUSE, AND THE 
BRICKLAYER’S GARDEN. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS AND SUFFERER. 

I tive in a damp house. Nothing can cure 
it. The form, or outline, of my house is in 
the usual bad modern taste, or rather the 
usual no-taste of the great mass of trading 
builders of the day ; a at the back there is 
a bit of garden, enclosed by three walls, and 
“laid out” for me in the usual no-taste of 
hard straight lines. My second floor back 
window commands a view of a long row of 
new houses, which will inevitably be as damp 
as my own. Each has its garden—all exactly 
alike, and as hard-favoured aud graceless as 
mine. This is no sort of consolation to me. 
On the contrary, by reason of my sympathy 
with those who will become their tenants, 
they multiply my own grief and indignation. 
As I have watched the rise and progress of 
the whole row, day by day, from the very first 
brick (every morning during the intervals of 
shaving), I am enabled to record the same, in 
the hope that it may be of some little public 
service. 

I should premise, that by the term of 
“builder,” I do not so much refer to the 
regularly trained master of the craft, who 
often works under an architect, and always 
upon sound regular principles (though he is 
frequently guilty, like the rest), as to that 
very large class, who, having risen by their 
industry and skill as master bricklayers, 
ought to have remained in that position, and 
not to have started forward as the builders 
of heaps of houses and innumerable streets, 
filling our extensive suburbs with ill-drained, 
incommodious, damp, and shapeless abodes. 
“Living in a free country,” of course this 
cannot be prevented; the only way, therefore, 


*The outline of this tale is taken from an amusing 
French novellette. 
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to bring about a salutary reform in these 
matters, is to make the public more alive to 
the evil, and more wary than people usually 
are—in taking a house. It is more especially 
needful to be cautious at this time, when the 
expectations of a million or two of additional 
visitors in London, from the provinces no less 
than from the continent of Europe (Mr. 
Thomas Miller, of Edinburgh, has put forth a 
calculation that there will be seven millions of 
visitors), is causing new blocks of houses, and 
streets upon streets, to be “run up” witha 
rapidity which may very well accord with the 
new building principles of iron and glass, but 
is very unsuitable to the old principles of brick 
and mortar. 

But, to the point. I live in a damp house 
—ugly in shape, with a shapeless garden—and 
I have taken it for a lease of seven years. A 
friend of mine recently took a house in the 
country ona lease. It was in the summer 
that he took it, as I did mine, and it was then 
dry enough; but in winter was so damp 
that he was obliged to shut it up, and 
when he went to look at it in the spring, 
mosses and fungus had grown from the 
ceiling on the ground-floor, and a colony 
of toadstools had risen up in the dining-room 
corners. I am more fortunate than that. 
By dint of fires in almost every room, I can 
live in my house all through the winter; but 
there is a thick mist aan bloom upon the 
painted walls and wainscoats—the walls of all 
the rooms are so damp that prints mildew 
upon them, and the paper bulges and wants 
to be peeled off; while the painted stair-case 
walls are covered over with caricatures and 
other finger-drawings made by my children 
in the moisture, as high as they can reach, 
and these are only obliterated by the rills 
and streams that, every now and then, pour 
down from above. Paper will not hold at all on 
the walls of the ground-floor; there is a mist 
or a fog in every room, except the kitchen, 
and wherever there is a mat or a bit of carpet 
laid down upon the bricks, it becomes perfect- 
ly mouldy in the course of a week, and cov- 
ered over with red worms,and slugs, or 
other creatures, who get through the crevices 
beneath, and cling to it for warmth. Such is 
the house, which I took one fine summer’s 
day on a seven years’ lease ; two only having 
at present expired. 

My garden is enclosed by five walls, of un- 
equal Jength and height, and, instead of the 
beds and walks being “laid out,” with some 
view to this necessary outline, and to hide it, 
or make the best of it, the very reverse of 
this is done ;—the eye being either led up to 
each wall by the bed or walk, repeating the 
same angle, or else the bed is made having no 
relation to anything, and a shapeless patch or 
heavy lump in itself. Then, in digging in any of 
these beds, the most unlooked-for impediments 
have been encountered. Broken bricks, of 
all sizes, and fragments of stone innumerable ; 
bits of wood (lying cross-ways beneath the 
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blade of the spade, of course), and masses of 
mortar, road drift, horse-hair, and musty 
straw. Three old shoes, with the remains of 
nailed soles ; a piece of rotten waistcoat, with 
rusty metal buttons; some old rope, and a 
broom handle; broken crockery, such as bits 
of tea-cups and basins, and brown delf-ware ; 
a rusty knife or two; an old hat (a very diffi- 
cult thing, indeed, for a spade to deal with, 
at twelve or thirteen inches below the sur- 
face) ; a number of clothes-pegs ; half a prop; 
a battered pewter-pot; and here and there a 
complete bed, or mine, of broken laths, 
shavings, and miscellaneous rubbish,—buried 
at nearly the depth of a spade, or a spade and 
a half. As for altering the shape and direction 
of the walks, let the reader think of the ex- 
pense, and trouble, and time of that—all the 
gravel to be raised with a pickaxe, and carried 
elsewhere, and fresh mould, for two feet depth, 
to be brought froma nursery. In the country, 
these matters are not difficult to manage, with 
the help of a single gardener ; but, in a small 
suburb-garden, such “improvements” are 
seldom to be ventured. 

I have said that my back second-floor 
window commanded a view of a very long 
row of new houses and gardens, which I had 
seen manufactured from the very earliest stage. 
A brief account of the principal processes 
will explain all that has been previously re- 
lated, and a great deal more: the truth of 
which tens of thousands of householders will 
recognise, but too readily. I shall begin at 
the beginning. 

My dressing-room window overlooks an 
irregular piece of fallow land, which extends 
from the furthermost end of my garden wall 
over an extent of some five hundred yards in 
length, by one hundred in breadth. This land 
is covered with a sort of rank grass, which 
gives it the look of a neglected field, like the 
“sluggard’s garden;” but the soil of this 
vegetation is only a few inches deep, the whole 
piece of land being of yellow clay. Except 
in the hottest season of the year, it is always 
in a damp condition, and whenever there has 
been rain the whole surface reeks, and a fog 
rises all over it. 

On this “very desirable plot of ground for 
a building lease,” Mr. Roomy, the builder of 
Lumbago Place—a respectable, business-like 
man—determines to build a row of houses, 
each with a good sftip of garden, and makes 
contracts with his bricklayer and carpenter 
that the entire row, extending the full length 
of the desirable plot of land, shall be com- 
ea. and made, what is considered by 
uilders, “habitable,” on or before the be- 
ginning of next March. It is now November. 
They must be all ready to receive visitors of 
the Great Exposition—so there’s no time to 
be lost. 

The ground is forthwith measured off, and 
levelled, and cart-loads of bricks, and scaf- 
folding poles, and planks arrive. The damp 
clay land will need a pretty good foundation 
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for the houses, of broken brick-rubbish, and 
gravel. We look in vain for the depositin 
and arrangement of anything of this kind 
Can it be ?—is it possible they can intend ?— 
yes—and my shaving-water has got cold from 
my continually stopping to look down upon 
the bricklayers’ operations—it is a fact, that 
after merely cutting off the grass for turf, 
they have begun to build upon the bare clay, 
The first house has actually been placed upon 
the bare damp soil, without even the pretence 
of any intermediate foundation whatever, 

The construction of the house-drains, | 
preceive, is upon the old bad plan. Instead of 
ee earthenware pipes of some four inches 

iameter in the bore, they are laying down 
the old fashioned brick-built drains, of twelve 
or fourteen inches square, and with the branch 
drains intersecting them at right angles, in- 
stead of long acute angles in the direction of 
the outward flow. Moreover the drains are 
constructed on a level, or nearly so, and with 
no calculation for the proper degree of fall, or 
graduated descent, so that on any occasion of 
a temporary stoppage, owing to improper sub- 
stances having got into the drain, or a flood- 
ing from heavy rains, the whole of the sewage 
having no downward pressure fron its own 
weight, will inevitably flow back to the house, 
and deluge the cellars and ground floors most 
odoriferously. 

I believe they intend to make the out-fall 
of the drains, according to the new regula- 
tions, and drain down into the main sewers. 
But I have seen several consultations in cer- 
tain curious spots, where a cesspool would 
have been preferred, but for the salutary fear 
of a visit from the Metropolitian Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, whose surveyors are worthy 
of far better masters. The builder, however, 
does the “next best thing;” he builds a 
brick dust-hole close under the kitchen win- 
dow, and in a line beneath the dining-room 
window. 

Of the materials of which the house is 
built, as of its slight and rapid structure, I 
shall not pause to speak, nor of its inward in- 
conveniencies in the arrangement of the 
rooms, and general clumsiness, and want of 
forethought and contrivance; because these 
things so much depend on circumstances, that 
they are almost beyond the pale of influence, 
except inasmuch as one can put people on 
their guard to look well into all such matters 
before buying or tenanting any house. It is 
a question for individuals. Let their eyes be 
widely open to it. But the external form 
of a house, row, or street, is a public question 
of taste. The character of the nation in re- 
spect of its buildings, is, more or less impli- 
cated in it, as every “Prospect Place,” and 
* Paradise Row,” attests, not. to mention the 
average run of all suburban “ Terraces,” and 
“ Streets.” 

The form of the house that has grown up 
before my eyes is that of a box, or chest set 
upright. It has four walls, or sides, with a 
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top and bottom. It is nearly a square, and the 
only thing that interrupts this cube-like out- 
line is a row of chimney-pots, which they are 
now placing upon it. This is no ordinary cot- 
tage or lodge ; it is what is called a good, sub- 
stantial, brick-built, eight-roomed house. 

As to any such thing as “ design,” the build- 
er has evidently no more thought of it than if 
architecture had never existed in the world, 
and men had always made houses simply to 
“coverthem.” Itis as though we were living 
ina primitive state of nature, in respect to house 
building, while possessing all the materials of 
art and civilization. 

A second house is rapidly rising, like the 
first; a third is commenced; the ground for 
the fourth and fifth is being levelled. Each 
one is exactly like the other ; placed, without 
further foundation, upon the bare damp clay. 
Square brick box after box, they rise, and Mr. 
Roomy rubs his hands as he speculates on the 
rent he shall demand, and their speedy occu- 
pancy by a tenant desiringa nice airy residence 
on the outskirts of London. ’ 

But now for the “ garden.” The ground at 
the back of the house was levelled and en- 
closed by walls, in the shape of the house, as 
nearly as possible. It would have been a 
square by choice, but circumstances have 
caused it to be somewhat too long. In short, 
it is of that well-known outline, called a 
“strip,” being, of all others, the most difficult 
to deal with for the picturesque or graceful 
laying out of a garden, even when the dimen- 
sions are of some extent; but when small, 
needing the greatest exercise of ingenuity to 
— ugliness and awkwardness, or the 

ardest lines that can offend the eye. But 
what is the gardener about? He has got a 
bricklayer’s line, and is drawing it along par- 
allel with the wall, for the formation of a long 
border, thus repeating the hard outline ; and 
instead of carrying the eye away from it, 
or endeavouring to conceal it, he is literally 
forcing it into the most rivetting attention. 
Gardener did I call him ?—no, it is one of the 
bricklayers, assisted by a hodsman. Several 
cart-loads of mould are now brought into the 
garden, and shot down, and to work they go 
in “ laying out.” 

Each strip of ground is separated from that 
belonging to the next house by a long wall. 
The wall of the first one is only half finished, 
and a bricklayer is at work upon the other 
side, while the gardening bricklayer on this 
side is laying down the mould for a border. 
Numerous pieces of broken and chopped-off 
brick, with corresponding dabs of mortar, con- 
sequently fall over and are mixed up with 
the border mould, which the bricklayer on this 
side carefully buries, and then proceeds to 
make the border very fine on the surface. A 

th is next measured off by the bricklayer’s 
ine, parallel with the border, thus again re- 
peating the sharp outline of the wall ; and this 
path is covered with brick-rubbish and stones, 
and well trodden and beaten down, so that it 
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would be no small trouble to change the form 
and direction of the path, if any tenant had 
the taste and moral courage to attempt it. 
By way of making this laying out perfect of 
its kind,a long central bed is now marked 
off, and covered with mould, parallel with 
the previous lines, and being an exact coun- 
terpart of the outline of the entire strip, only 
some sizes less. 

The gardening bricklayer manages his spade 
very assiduously, and neatly too, considering 
itis not his proper tool,—in fact, from his gen- 
eral handiness, I conjecture him to be an Irish- 
man; and also, I must add, from his want of 
forethought : for this morning I perceive he is 
about to finish the top row of the wall bricks, 
to do which he stands ou this side, thus tramp- 
ling down all his fine surface of border-mould 
as he goes, besides strewing it all over with a 
second fall of fragments of brick and mortar. 
By night he has done. Next morning he is 
there again; not with his trowel, but his spade, 
carefully burying all the bits of brick and rub- 
bish, and once more working the surface of the 
mould very fine to look at. 

Morning after morning have I watched 
these various operations during three months, 
and now, finally, I behold, a long row of new 
square brick-boxes, set upon damp clay— 
drained on an old and very bad system, and 
having in other respects, the most inconve- 
nient arrangement—a succession of dust-holes 
close under the kitchen-windows, and in a 
line beneath the back dining-room window— 
and I am presented with a succession of some 
eighteen straight walls, enclosing straight 
strips of garden, each lined out by the brick- 
layer, in parallel lines, as a bricklayer natu- 
rally would do, and each one being the exact 
counterpart of the other. The whole set are 
made neat and sightly for letting, by the use 
of the broom to sweep out all manner of 
rubbish from the houses,—and the spade to 
bury it carefully in the garden beds and bor- 
ders. 

Some poor woman, a bankrupt laundress, a 
servant-of-all-work out of place, or a char- 
woman with her family, is put in to “ mind the 
house,” and open the door to those who are 
looking out for a house. The rubbish and re- 
fuse she and her family will accumulate during 
her stay, perhaps of one month, perhaps of six, 
must not be thrown into the dust-hole, for that 
has to be kept tidy for letting; she therefore 
gets a man, or her husband when he comes 
home in the evening, to bury it “ somewhere” 
in the garden. 

The extreme ends of these garden walls 
are met by the ends of other garden walls on 
the opposite side. I turn my gaze on them 
very often while sitting at my dressing-table, 
and gain little consolation from what I see. 
On this side, the outline of the garden walls 
is nearly the same as those I have been des- 
cribing, and the laying out displays no better 
taste. Several of these strips are laid out in 
three round puddings of beds, one after the 
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other, with the largest round pudding in the 
middie. Others have great beds made like 
aces of diamonds; three of them have made 
hard-favoured sets of little beds, like furrows 
cut across the whole width of the garden, 
with narrow walks between, like ruled copy 
books ; and two of them have fairly given up 
the matter, and allowed the whole strip to lie 
like the fallow-field of rank grass, from which 
they were originally separated by the builder’s 
walls. 
To look at the great mass of our houses 
and streets—suburban houses and streets in 
especial—a foreigner would suppose we had 
no architects among us. “ What!” cries Mr. 
John Bull, “ do you mean to compare any for- 
eign houses with English houses for conveni- 
ence, comfort, and snugness?” Certainly 
not, Mr. Bull, with regard to the inside domes- 
tic arrangements ; but those are not the build- 
er’s department—they are the work of the 
carpenter, the cabinet-maker, the upholsterer, 
and the ironmonger. I am speaking of the 
external form — 9 appearance of our modern 
houses, and I affirm that it would never occur 
to a foreigner that such persons as architects 
were ever consulted, except on particular oc- 
casions, and that, in fact, nearly all our houses 
are the product of the brains of wealthy, en- 
terprising, master-bricklayers, or builders who, 
like my friend Mr. Roomy, have risen into 
“builders” from that questionable founda- 
tion. For this reason, a house with us is in 
shape nothing more than a square box, and 
a street, is a succession of boxes. There is 
no more external “design ” in them than goes 
to the construction of a box, or a rabbit-hutch 
—a child’s first drawing of “a house” on a 
slate; and a street is often no better to look 
at than a set of menagerie cages—take away 
the bars, and place windows in the front, and 
add a door with steps,and some chimneys, and 
there you have our modern houses. Some- 
times an attempt is made to get over the hea- 
vy squareness by an ornamental door-way, a 
flight of stone steps, or an enormous entrance- 
porch, or by sticking a small bit of a wing 
to one side, like a honse and its little one. 
But there’s the “box” amidst all the awk- 
ward half-conscious attempts to hide it. Fre- 
quently, a variation is yet more obviously 
sought by a skreen or parapet at the top; 
and yet more frequently by a rising roof, in 
imitation of a haystack in single houses, and 
of a barn in a small row of houses. But, af- 
ter all, there is the builder’s box, standing with 
sturdy utilitarianism in the middle of all these 
vain attempts, as one should say doggedly (not 
to add stupidly), “ Well—and a good strong 
box too.” 


A CHRISTIAN PAYNIM. 
A LEGEND. 
Rovunp Malaga’s fair city 
Is drawn the pride of Spain ; 
And morn and night, they hotly fight, 
Its battlements to gain. 
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But still the valiant Pagans 
Full stoutly hold their own, 
d from many a height is the crescent bright 
In fierce defiance shown. 


And lo! the wide gates opening, 
Send forth a dense array ; 

In the sun’s bright beams their armour gleams, 
And their war-steeds shrilly neigh. 


From their saddle-bows down bending 
They sweep to meet the foe— 

But is it from fear that their full career 
Is check’d even as they go? 


It is not fear that checks them, 
But pity’s gentle sway ; 

For an infant train on the verdant plain 
Are group’d in frolic play. 


The host they view with wonder! 
Admire their trappings gay, 

Their plumes of white and their lances bright, 
And their steeds that court the fray. 


With greeting and with pleasure 
They clap their little hands; 

And laugh and shout as the warlike rout 
Whirl high their deadly brands. 


Then spake the chief Zenete— 
Valiant and gentle knight ! 

* To your mothers begone, each truant one, 
And screen ye from the fight!” 


« Revoke that word, Zenete,” 
Then spake his comrades forth ; 

“ For this infant band is placed in our hand 
As hostages of worth.” 


“ Now shame on ye, by Allah! 
Shame on all such !” cried he: 

« May bearded men by us be ta’en,— 
Not smiling infancy !” 


OUR PHANTOM SHIP. 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 





Now that Central America is very generally 
looked to as a Land of Hope, the imagination 
glows over the picture of what it is destined 
tobecome. ‘Though most of us like to know 
as much as travellers will tell us, about the 
country of the Incas, very few of us care to 
experience what it now actually is. Fleas, fe- 
vers and frijoles, to say nothing of convulsions, 
political and natural, earthquakes and revolu- 
tions, go far to quench the spirit of the travel- 
ler. Only the other day war was declared 
with the small state of Honduras by the small 
states of Guatemala and San Salvador. Val- 
iant ragamuffins by the dozen will form armies, 
dodge each other, march and countermarch. 
There will be universal crisis, as our neighbors 
call it. Never mind. We travel in our Phan- 
tom Ship, and we will wander through the land 
as phantoms. 

Already we have traversed the Atlantic in 
our Phantom Ship, and have been drenched 
by a good sheet of rain within the tropics by 
the time we reach Belize. As Britons, we 
will first visit Belize, the British settlement. 
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Belize is on the coast of the free Indians, in 
the Bay of Honduras. South of it lie the 
five independent and quarrelsome states 
forming the Republic of Central America. 
Guatemala and Honduras side by side; 
Guatemala with a coast-line on the Pacific, 
and a bit of coast on the Atlantic; Honduras 
with Atlantic coast along the bay named 
after it. Under these lies first, San Salvador, 
with the Pacific forming its sea-margin. 
The Nicaragua, with a long coast on the 
Pacific, and containing aun ted with a very 
little piece of coast on the Atlantic. The 
front part of the Atlantic coast line from 

onduras southward is in possession of 
the Mosquito Indians. Costa Rica in the 
narrowest part of the Central American 
Isthmus, occupies the breadth from sea to 
sea, but has by a great deal its longest coast 
line on the Pacific side. Then comes the 
remainder of the Isthmus, including the line 
of railway between Chagres and Panama, but 
Central America does not extend so far. We 
will begin our travels at Belize and ramble 
southward, until we take ship again in Costa 
Rica at Punta Arenas on the Pacific side, for 
reasons hereinafter to be mentioned. 

Here we are, then, near the British settle- 
ment, as we before said, after having felt how 
water can dash down between the tropics ; 
raining, not cats and dogs, but tigers and 
thinoceroses. Belize appears to rise out of 
the sea as we approach; a range of white 
houses running for a mile along the shore— 
government house at one end, barracks at the 
other ; a picturesque bridge, somewhere about 
the middle, crosses a river which divides the 
settlement. At the mouth of the river, on an 
island, is a little fort. There is a church 
spire, and, behind all, a background made by 
groves of cocoa-nuts. Vessels at anchor in 
the harbour, rafts of mahogany, canoes 
paddled to and fro, and there is the govern- 
ment dory made out of the trunk of a 
mahogany tree. Belize lives upon mahogany. 
The mahogany cutters are free blacks, who 
form the staple population of the town. There 
is a Court of Justice in Belize. Seven Judges 
sitting on heavy mahogany chairs, seven 
ordinary men of business, sit to hear causes. 
There are plenty to be tried; there is a jury 
to try them, but there’s not a lawyer in the 
settlement. The merits of each case are fairly 
brought out, by mutual explanations, and 
shrewd questioning. The decisions are 
founded upon homely common sense, and the 
strict purpose of protecting honest men. The 
suitors have a right of appeal from this court 
to England, but they make no use of it. How 
many appeals would there be inthe English 
courts if every suitor knew, that go into what 
court he might, he would find the law to be the 
synonym of justice ? 

We walk among the bustle of Belize, then 
step into our Phantom Ship, and sailing 
slowly up the Belize River, one turn shuts 
the Bridge from sight—and we are in the 
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deepest solitude. The dense forest, motion- 
less, and silent; the swift river by which, but 
a few miles farther up, the aboriginal Indians 
are dwelling ; the sky obstructed by thick 
boughs; these are the scenes in which no 
living thing appears to be astir except a 
quiet pelican. The solitudes beyond are 
almost unexplored ; we did not come out to 
explore them, so we let the current float us 
back into the bustle of Belize, and through 
Belize, till we can hoist our ghostly white 
sail and put out to sea again. 

Our voyage is a short one. Inthe extreme 
corner of Honduras Bay we find the Rio 
Dolce. Mountains clothed up to their very 
summits with the brightest foliage, are parted 
by an ample stream ; we pass between them, 
we are enclosed on all sides by a forest wall. 
The course of the broad stream is hidden by 
its windings; trees piled upon trees environ 
us, the rocks are hidden by luxuriance of 
shrubs that burst forth out of every crevice. 
The air is odorous of fruits and flowers. The 
plumage of the cocoa-nut, the huge stems of 
the cotton trees, are bound together by a net- 
work of parasites, whose crimson blossoms 
cover them, whose runners hang in festoons 
from the boughs and dip into the placid water. 
There are orange trees and lemons, pine- 
apple, banana, plantain; but there is no song 
of birds. We float for nine miles, buried thus 
within a scene of solemn beauty, catching now 
and then a gleam of sunset on our faces, and 
then the mountains part on either hand ; for 
we have reached the broad lake, Golfo Dolce, 
into which the River Dolce first flows from 
the heights of Guatemala. The lake, studded 
with Islands, is now glorious before the setting 
sun. We steer for the litttle port of Isabel— 
a port of Guatemala, on the Gulf—behind 
which mountain rises above mountain—there 
we land. The removal of a mud bar from the 
mouth of the harbour would make this one of 
the best ports inthe world. The small popula- 
tion here at present is composed of Indians, 
negroes, people of mixed blood, and a few 
Spaniards. Not far from Isabel there is another 
hy St. Thomas, with a sheltered harbour. 

e wait for morning and pass on, leaving our 


ship to find its way without a pilot or a crew, 
round Cape Horn and wait for us on the 


Pacific coast of Costa Rica. We are now in 
Guatemala, the most northern state, and on the 
high road to its capital. This road takes high 
ground at the very outset, for it begins by 
running up the Mico Mountains. 

Starting from Isabel, and passing a small 
suburb, we cross a marshy plain, and then in 
a few minutes drive into primeval forest. In 
Central America, roads mean lanes cut by axe 
into the otherwise impenetrable wood, just 
wide enough to give room for the mules to 
meet and pass each other. The stems of the 
trees are not dug out, the path is not made 
level by an artificial process, but it is trodden 
into by the mules, washed into by the rains, 
and bristles with a chevaux-de-frise of mighty 
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stumps. The high road from Isabel to 
Guatemala upon which we are now travelling 
is an example. We, travelling phantoms, 
take no harm, we may amuse ourselves with 
watching more substantial wayfarers. Here 
is a party floundering on mules that sink in 
mud at every step, up to their knees or 
shoulders. The wood grows thicker, and so 
does the mud ; the shade is deeper and so are 
the holes. We come toa stream rattling over 
stones, the whole party plunges in and clatters 
up its bed. The mules are perpetually falling. 
The trees meet over head; it is like a cathe- 
dral aisle, only instead of organ music there 
is the cursing and swearing of the muleteers. 
Out again into the road, that is to say, into 
the mud-holes, and among the roots of trees. 
The colossal roots of the mahogany trees get 
sadly in the way. It is almost dark under 
the dense branches, but we can all contrive to 
see the mud-holes into which our friends are 
tumbling. We are working our way up the 
Mico mountain at the conclusion of the rainy 
season. At length we reach a little clearing 
on the top, the only ground on which the sun 
can shine, and this is dry. We rest here for 
a little while, and then follow to watch the 
general tumble of our party down the other 
side. They are down at !ength; in ten hours 
they have got through those twelve miles of 
road, and they are ina grove of palm trees 
on the plain. Plastered from head to foot 
with a thick layer of mud, the party we have 
watched attain a kindred shelter, a small 
rancho, built of mud. Here they eat frijoles, 
that is to say, black beans fried in hog’s lard, 
which are the roast beef of Central America. 
Now we may note that those who do not like 
hog’s lard must not travel in this part of the 
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mountain range—on either side of us delicious 
valleys, whereon winter never trod ; here and 
there a scenery reminding us of English parks, 
The next hour is enlivened by a heavy rain, 
It ceases, and we see beneath us the Motagua, 
the finest river in Central America, which 
forms in the lower part of its course the 
boundary between the States of Guatemala 
and Honduras. We descend by a steep, ro- 
mantic path, and stand upon the margin of 
the torrent, where huge mountains compass 
us about. A naked Indian sits on the other 
bank before a few huts roofed with palm 
leaves. He pushes across for, us in his canoe, 

We turn aside from the high road to Guate- 
mala—not very far aside—to trace the Copan 
River. Copan is but a little village—of Hon- 
duras, for we have just crossed the borders of 
that state. It lies in a district famous for its 
good tobacco. In Central America the whole 
population smokes, men, women, and children ; 
standing, sitting, and reclining. The wife 
goes to bed, on the ox-hide, with a cigar in 
her mouth, and the husband with his cigar 
will lie with his head at her feet sometimes, 
for mutual convenience. Copan is their best 


tobacco district. 


What Titanic wall is that whose image is 
reflected in the river? By the shrubs and 
creepers we can climb up to the summit. It 


jooks like a portion of some massive ruin. 


We have climbed, and we stand spell bound. 
Step below step, broken by trees, loaded with 


shrubs, and lost at last in the luxuriance of 
forest, we see the traces of a theatre of ma- 
sonry. But from a pillar of broken stone 
below, the fixed stare of an enormous sculp- 
tured head encounters us. 


We descend won- 








dering, and stand before an altar richly carved. 
We seek for more, and find at our first plunge 
into the forest a colossal figure frowning down 
upon us; it is a statue twelve feet high, 
loaded with hieroglyphic and with grotesque 
ornament. The grand face seems to be a 
portrait—but of whom ? Weexplore farther, 
and find more and more of these stone giants, 
elbowed from their places by the growth of 
trees, some of them buried to the chest in 
vegetation, staring through the underwood 
with their blind eyes. Monkeys in troops 
pass to and fro among them. Who are these 
gods or heroes buried in the dark recesses of 
the wood? Who raised their monuments ? 
What Temple, what great city, has existed 
here? No mancan tell. These figures frowned 
before their altars when the Spaniards came. 
They speak, as the Monuments of Egypt, 
about that time when man exulted most in 
wrestling against matter, when glory lay in 
strength of hand and magnitude of handi- 
work. These are the ruins of Copan, and tell 
of a past whose history is totally effaced. 
Along a row of death’s heads, carved in stone, 
by other monuments, we pass back to the 
outer wall. From the suggestion of what has 
been, we return to the examination of what 
is. We get back into the high road for Gua- 


world. Lard is to the natives here what 
palm oil is to negroes. It enters into every 
dish, and if you ask for bread and are able to 
get it, it will be brought to you as a matter 
of course, smeared with lard, unless you are 
extremely vigilant. Good wheat bread can 
be got, but it is about three times dearer than 
itis in England. Maizeis the grain in com- 
mon use; they grind it between stones into 
a pulp, the women pat it into cakes, and bake 
them on a“ griddle.” These cakes are called 
Tortilias, and the daily manufacture of them 
forms a good part of the women’s household 
work. Rounds of beef, and shoulders of 
mutton are not to be met with in this country. 
An oxis cut up into long strips, in villages, 
and dried without any reference to steaks or 
surloins ; so that the beef is then bought by 
the yard, and eaten, fried in hog’s lard 
naturally. ‘The upper classes live much upon 
vegetables, fruit and sweet-meat. Chocolate 
is in common use, and coffee in the neighbour- 
hood of the plantations. Tea has scarcely 


penetrated into this part of the world. So 
now you know what you can get to eat if you 
should chance to visit Central America, not 
as a phantom but in hungry flesh. 

We travel on—along the summit of a 
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temala, and bid good-bye to Honduras, in which 
state we shall not travel. 

We should have found it a land of valley 
and mountain (for “ Honduras” is by inter- 

retation “ valleys”) rugged and barren. It 
es gold and silver mines, but hath also revo- 
lutions, and the mines are almost abandoned. 
It has, as everybody knows, mahogany, bought 
by the Belize merchants of the Honduras 
government, at the rate of about ten dollars 
per tree. It exports hides and a little sarsa- 
parilla. Then we leave Honduras, and float 
swiftly on through Guatemala till we reach 
its capital ; that is called Guatemala too, and 
once was regarded as the capital of all Central 
America. 

Guatemala, the town, at a distance looks 
extremely handsome. It has many churches, 
many gardens interspersed among the houses. 
The streets, on entering, we find to be all 
straight, and the houses all one story high. 
Well, there’s an earthquake now, at any rate ! 
We have been very fortunate in getting all 
the way from Isabel without one. The sen- 
sation is like that which we have on ship- 
board when the vessel lurches. There are 
two or three rolls, and the sudden settling is 
the worst part of the shock. We see that a 

ood many people have jumped out of their 
ouses. It is on account of the frequent 
earthquakes that they are built only one story 
high. Earthquakes are disagreeable ; folks do 
not become used to them, but on the contrary, 


are said with each experience to acquire some 
increase of dread. This very town is a place 


begotten of an earthquake. It was founded 
no longer ago than the year 1773, when the 
old capital—Old Guatemala—suffered from a 
disastrous earthquake that eventually tired 
its patience. Before that, in 1'717, the volcano 
of tire—for the old capital stood between two 
voleanes, and one was of fire, the other of 
water—the volcano of fire had been extremely 
active, and its eruption had been accompanied 
with a dose of earthquake and devastation, 
which was continued for four months. Before 
that, in 1686, a tenth part of the population 
had been swept off by an epidemic. Before 
that, in 1651, there was an extraordinary earth- 
quake, and the wild beasts came to town to be 
protected. Before that, in 1601, there was a 
pestilence. Before that, in 1585-6, there was 
for months incessant fire from the volcano, and 
earthquakes ; in December, 1586, numbers of 
the people were buried under ruins, the ridges 
of mountains were torn off, and there were 
great chasms in the ground. Before that, in 
1581, the volcano threw up such a load of 
ashes, that lights were required in the houses 
at mid-day. Before that, in 1575-6-7, there 
were ruinous earthquakes. Before that, in 
1558, there was an epidemic. Before that, in 
1542, the capital was founded, because another 
capital before that had been swept into ruins 
by the descent of a huge torrent, bearing with 
it rocks and trees, down the sides of the vol- 
cano of water. 
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The new Guatemala is built like all towns 
of what has been Spanish America, in square 
blocks, so that all the streets are straight and 
cross each other at right angles. The houses 
are, as we saw, one story high ; but spacious, 
with large doors and windows, and iron bal- 
conies. There is a public market square, with 
a fountain in the middle, and on one side the 
Cathedral, a fine structure, with the arch- 
bishop’s palace and a school; opposite that 
the government house and some law courts ; 
on a third side, guard-house and barracks ; 
and on the fourth, a corridor, occupied by the 
chief shops of the city, which are all “ general 
stores.” The water of the fountain comes 
from a distance of twelve miles, by an aque- 
duct, which supplies all Guatemala, and 
yields a surplus which plays about the town 
in fifty public fountains. These supply water 
freely to the poor, and many of them are 
covered with stone buildings and partitioned 
off into stone ‘troughs, for washing clothes. 
Hear this—O, London !—of the land of fri- 
joles! 

The chief amusement in Guatemala consists 
in letting off fireworks in the streets, every 
Saint’s day. This is a Saint’s day, and the 
fireworks come after the earthquake. We 
will look to a hotel for shelter. Alas, there 
is no hotel, no inn. Possibly we may get a 
lodging. A lodging in Central America 
means a room. A room—four walls, and 
nothing else. We'll borrow a bed, to see 
what that is like. It is an ox-hide, full of 
fleas. Not that fleas matter in the ox-hide, 
for the floor, of baked clay, broken, is full 
of fleas in every crevice. Shanon though 
we are, we will not sleep in Guatemala. 
Guatemala is the best town in Central Ameri- 
ca; and the Mica Mountain is not the worst 
road. 

We float off to the deserted capital. Not 
quite deserted; many clung to it when the 
new town was built, for it is situated in a 
fertile district; the new town is not. It has 
a desolate appearance, its fine old cathedral 
cracked from top to bottom—ruined houses 
with huts planted in the corners of them. 
We will go on a few miles, to the city of 
Amatitlan. Old Guatemala and Amatitlan 
are the centres of the cochineal plantations. 
Each house in Amatitlan has its cactus 
ground, as, in English villages, each cottage 
has its cabbage garden. In Central America 
you have the cactus at home, in all its glory. 
On unfrequented mountains there, we wander 
among cactus blossoms, Five varieties of cac- 
tus are employed to feed the cochineal insect. 
The valley of Amatitlan is covered with co- 
chineal estates. In this valley is alake where- 
into two streams flow, and out of which there 
flows ariver. Onthe lake floats pumice-stone, 
springs of boiling-water bubble round it. 
Steam pours out of crevices, here and there, 
in the adjacent mountains. The whole ground 
is voleanic. In some parts of the valley well- 
diggers almost burn their hands at twenty 
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yards, and at thirty-two yards find the water 
boiling. 

We must not stop too long in Guatemala. 
Its cochineal plantations in old Guatemala and 
Amatitlan are its only scenes of reasonable 
industry. It produces a little coffee and a lit- 
tle cocoa ; it can produce very fine vanilla and 
large quantities of caoutchouc. Its chief pro- 
ducts now are robbers and revolutions. 

We cross the River Paz, southward, within 
sight of the Pacific, and have found our way 
into the state of San Salvador. One of the 
first things upon which we tumble, is a 
voleano; that of Isolco, above Sonsonate. 
This was born—sprouted out of the plain— 
about eighty years ago, and has not yet done 
growing. ‘There used to be a cattle estate 
where it now stands. It is continually in 
eruption, and signalizes the period of its 
— by throwing a large number of stones. 
t is very regular in its habits, exploding 
every sixteen minutes and three seconds, with 
reports like a discharge of artillery, smoke 
and stones, which fall upon its flank, and 
that is how it grows. In Sonsonate, only 
three leagues distant, this business-like vol- 
cano, might be made a partial substitute for 
clocks. 

We go on to the capital, San Salvador. 
Town on the usual model. Thieves on the 
watch, soldiers asleep on the pavement, cov- 
ered with ants, very ragged, less respectable 
than English beggars, and a revolution come 
or coming. Where there is offal there are tur- 
key buzzards. Of course a volcano just out- 
side ; The volcano of San Salvador, quiet of 
late years. We hasten to San Miguel, the 
seat of an annual trading market, which is 
generally either spoilt or put off by the same 
month’s politicalconvulsion. We passthrough 
a fine tobacco district ; then by a volcano at 
San Vincente ; travel through the usual forest 
tracts—the homes of pumas, parrots, snakes, 
bees, scorpions, and ticks ; cross the Lempa, 
the chief river of the state, and go on through 
the woods again until we are brought to a 
stand-still by a wall twenty feet high, of burning 
scorie, covered with charred trees, a souvenir 
from the volcano of San Miguel. The lava 
has come all this way, though we are five leagues 
from the base of the volcano, and ten leagues 
from its crater. We followa new roundabout 
path which has been made requisite by this 
obstruction. Through Indigo plantations we 
come to San Miguel. 

We will get a fever at San Miguel. It’s 
time to have a fever. Every traveller in 
Central America must have a fever and get 
well, or die. Being a phantom fever we can 
soon get rid of it. We travel a few leagues 
and ascend the extinct volcano of Conchagna. 
From there the view is fine. The Pacific, the 
Bay of Conchagna, studded with islands, 
tropical forests, rivers and mountains, and 
eighteen volcanoes. On coming down we 
find there is a fresh revolution, and take 
flight by boat across the bay into the state of 
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Nicaragua. We don’t wish to be ferried over 
tothe volcano of Cosiguina on the bay. That 
is the volcano which broke out suddenly in 
1835, breaking through a reputation for ex. 
tinctness, with shocks perceptible to all the 
country round as far as Mexico, New Gra- 
nada, and Jamaica. It filled the air with a 
fine powder, obscuring sun and stars, so 
that there was a thick darkness for forty- 
three hours, in which the light of torches was 
not visible at three yards distance. The 
lizards and the reptiles came to man for help, 
and all was destroyed for leages around the 
fatal centre of activity. No, we don’t visit 
Cosiguina. 

The chief produce of the State of San Sal- 
vador is indigo, cultivated near San Vincente, 
San Miguel, and San Salvador. From the 
neighbourhood of Sonsonate, in this state, 
comes all our Balsam of Peru. San Salvador 
can produce, also, vinegar, ginger, and vanilla. 

Across the Bay of Chinendega we are 
floated to Nacoscolo, in the State of Nica- 
ragua—and travel by the usual mule track to 
the chief town, Leon. Riding on these tracks 
must be much like tossing in a blanket. We 
come to Chinendega, a pretty town (near 
an extinct“volcano), in a country able to pro- 
duce large quantities of sugar and cotton. 
We are now only three leagues from the 
harbour of Realejo, the proposed Pacific 
terminus to the grand ship canal ; but we go 
on to Leon. Leon is, after Guatemala, the 
largest city in Central America, and contains, 
perhaps, twenty-four thousand inhabitants; 
it has contained twiceasmany. These towns 
being all built on the same plan, one is 
enough to look at. Here, as before, we find 
rectangular streets, a square, a fountain, 
ragged soldiers, thieves, a crisis, and a revolu- 
tion. 

We quit Leon for Realejo; and our way 
lies over level country, through thick forest, 
on the usual mud-and-stump mule-track. 
Realejo, the town, is about two leagues dis- 
tant from Realejo, the harbour: it is a mere 
collection of mud huts. The harbour is a safe 
and good one, suited for large vessels, and 
completely sheltered. This harbour will per- 
haps be chosen on the Pacific side, as the ter- 
minus of the proposed canal. San Juan del 
Sur, a little further to the south, has also its 
advocates. 

Several fresh water streams run into the 
creek which forms the harbour of Realejo. 
One of these flow from within three leagues 
of a lake—the Lake of Managua—over a 
gentle slope. Let us imagine this stream on 
the track of the canal ; let us, indeed, imagine 
the canal cut from Realejo into that lake. 
With Lake Managua, the larger lake of 
Nicaragua is connected already by a river, 

which we will suppose transformed into canal. 
We float then into the great Lake of Nica- 
ragua. A wind sweeps over it, and it is 
rolling like a sea ; before us there is no land 
visible. From islands upon it, and from its 
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shores, arise magnificent volcanoes. Wild- 
fowl flit over the water; deep woods clothe 
the bank. ‘The lake is ninety-five miles long, 
and thirty miles broad, in its broadest part. 
We reach the River St. John, which leads out 
of the lake into the Atlantic Harbour of San 
Juan del Norte. The river, with its windings, 
is about seventy-nine miles long, flowing 
through dense forest. This we imagine con- 
verted into canal, and we have traversed one 
of the proposed routes. Returning by the 
St. John into the Lake of Nicaragua, we have 
only to cross the lake, to reach a spot where 
we are separated by no more than sixteen 
miles of land from the Pacific harbour of San 
Juan del Sur. This is by far the shortest 
route, but there are forcible objections to 
it, Across the path of those sixteen miles, 
there runs a range of hills, to be traversed 
only by a deep cutting or a tunnel, or both. 
And deep cuttings or tunnels are neither of 
them quite safe in the society of volcanoes, 
however matter-of-fact they may seem to 
Englishmen. Furthermore, it is said that the 
Port of St. John del Sur, is not an eligible 
one, swept — five months of the year by 
an adverse north wind. The harbour of 
Realejo forms an admirable terminus, per- 
fectly embayed, and sheltered by an island at 
its mouth, while the proposed canal route, 
although longer, presents much less engi- 
neering difficulty, Not that it is difficult to 
engineers to operate just as they please, upon 
dead matter; but that to make a tunnel or a 
cutting is one thing, and to insure it against 
earthquakes is another. In May, 1844, a 
series of violent earthquake shocks passed 
over the precise site of this projected cutting, 
and did great damage to the town of 
Nicaragua. 

The unhealthiness of the Atlantic coast— 
the danger to European overseers during 
that part of the operation which will concern 
the river Saint John; the worthlessness of 
native labour, the question of the necessity 
of negro free labour, and all such matters, 
we need not discuss. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that in making the new railway from 
Chagres to Panama, the works have been 
imprudently commenced on the unhealthy 
side. Commencement at the other end might 
have given some time to the labourers 
in which they could become better accli- 
matised, 

Now we are about to quit the state of 
Nicaragua. It is a country of rich, fertile 
plains and slopes, freely besprinkled with 
voleanic peaks. It can produce fine indigo, 
cotton, sugar, and cocoa. Mahogany, cedar 
and Brazil wood abound in its forests; 
thieves, ragged soldiers, and political convul- 
sions abound in its towns. 

We enter Costa Rica, the most southern 
state, which for some years past has been 
quietly industrious, and given up the revolu- 
tionary business. Here we traverse wild 
rocks and forest-covered glens until we reach 


the high table-land in the centre of the state, 
which is the cultivated part of Costa Rica. 
Here are three towns—San Jose the capital, 
Alhajuela, and Heridia. Sugar is grown here, 
but coffee-plantations are the chief source of 
prosperity. 

San Jose, like Guatemala, is a new capital. 
We visit the old city, Cartago; it is a mass of 
ruins, made by an earthquake in 1841. The 
old voleano looks down on the mischief 
smoking quietly. 

The coffee of Costa Rica sent to Europe, is 
not shipped on the Atlantic side. The moun- 
tains, valleys, marshes, and prevailing rains 
of the Atlantic coast, make that side so im- 
practicable, that although they have a port on 
the Atlantic, the Costa Ricans shudder at 
the difficulty and expense of making roads 
to it for transport of their produce. There- 
fore they make roads suitable for country 
carts—better than mule tracks, to their port 
on the Pacific, Punta Arenas, in the Gulf of 
Nicoza. This port is formed by a sandpit 
about two leagues long, running out from the 
main land, enclosing a harbour sheltered by 
two islands, and accessible to small vessels, 
which can receive and land cargo only by 
boats. The village is built upon the sandpit, 
and from hence the coffee is exported. Here, 
too, there is a Pearl Fishery. The Costa 
Ricans think it better to sell their coffee in 
Europe at the disadvantage of three pounds a 
ton, by paying freight for the circumnaviga- 
tion of South America, than to make roads 
to their port of Matinas, on the Atlantic, 
which, in point of mileage merely, is no 
farther distant from the coffee-grounds than 
Punta Arenas. 

Now we are at our journey’s end, and 
waiting on the sandpit for our Phantom Ship. 
We have seen the surface of the land. Beneath 
the surface are abundant deposits of gold, 
silver and iron. We have seen something of 
the wealth lavished by Nature upon that 
district of the world, whose part in the world’s 
history is destined to be hereafter as large as 
it now is little. The present inhabitants of 
Central America—Spanish, mixed or coloured 
—know no more of the use which they might 
make of their unlimited resources, than a baby 
knows what it can buy with half-a-crown. 
An industrious and settled population, in the 


first place—no more revolutions—in the second 
place, good roads, are the great wants of 


Central America. Nothing but Anglo-Saxon 
energy will ever stir this sluggish pool into 
life. There is no vigour in the revolutions 
even; they are not an active ebullition of the 
feelings, but a chronic malady. 

Who is to fell the trees, to destroy the sick- 
liness of an excessive vegetation? Who is to 
form the roads, to work the mines, to make 
the cultivated soil yield its best treasures in 
their full abundance? When the commerce 
of Europe shall flow into the Pacific, through 
the Nicaraguan Canal, those questions will be 
answered readily. 
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But now we step into our Phantom Ship, to 
sail home by the country of the Patagonians ; 
and in a minute you are landed safely by your 
own fireside. 


THE QUEEN’S BAZAAR. 


Tue articles displayed for sale at the 
Queen’s Bazaar are brought together under 
eowy circumstances. Some of them are 

anded over by Her Majesty’s Revenue 
officers, who obtain them from passengers as 
they step ashore from foreign steamers. Some, 
are thus unwillingly contributed by full- 
figured dowagers; by young ladies carrying 
poodles ; by well-cloaked gentlemen; or by 
obese individuals encumbered with protube- 
rating brandy-bottles, formed like the “ stuff- 
ing” adopted by actors when they play 
Falstaff. 

It is, however, a pity that the smuggling 
propensities of Mrs. Brown, Miss Robinson, or 
Mr. Bombigs, should be a cause of annoyance 
to the thousands of passengers who land weekly 
on our coasts. It is a pity, that because Miss 
Bumble cannot resist the temptation of se- 
creting a bottle or two of Eau de Cologne be- 
tween the folds of her packed-up draperies ; 
that because Mr. Fitz-Fink must put Gallig- 
nani’s edition of “ Astoria” in his hat-box ; their 
fellow-passengers should be subjected to the 
annoyance of having their wardrobes tumbled 
out upon a counter, for the amusement of the 
curious. It is distressing to witness the per- 
formance of the searcher’s duties. Mrs. Tiplip’s 
boxes are thrown upon the counter, uncorded, 
unlocked. The searcher commences by re- 
moving huge piles of silk dresses ; Mrs. Tiplip 
looking on ina state of the greatest excitement. 
The searcher vigorously rams his arm to the 
bottom of the trunk, and by a dexterous twist 
tumbles its contents into a condition of the 
most picturesque confusion. Mrs. Tiplip feels 
that she will faint, if the man does not 
desist at once. But, he regards neither her 
confusion nor her expostulations. He rolls 
a dozen pairs of stockings upon the counter ; 
he rattles her jewel-case and asks for the key; 
he minutely inspects her supply of linen; . 
brings to public light all kinds of little secret 
cosmetics and artifices, which gentlemen are 
not usually privileged to see. He hopes that 
there is no contraband article secreted in her 
needlecase. He trusts that there is nothing but 
cotton in her work-box ; and having chalked 
a huge hieroglyphic upon the trunk, pushes 
the whole tumbled exposed heap from before 
him, and turns to another victim. Now and then 
he ruthlessly seizes a bottle of brandy, a few 
yards of lace, or a pair of new shoes; but 
generally finds nothing worth touching. The 
value of his contributions to the Queen’s 
Bazaar scareely covers the amount of his 
salary. 

In another part of the Custom House are 
officials keeping up the Queen’s Bazaar stock 
by mulcting the merchants. It is necessary 
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to prevent importers from understanding the 
value of goods upon which an ad valorem duty 
is charged. To check this tendency, a system 
has been adopted of buying those goods which 
the Custom House officers hold to be under. 
valued. Thus, when a merchant declares the 
value of a bale of goods, and the officer 
believes the declaration to be understated, he 
pays the value the merchant has declared to 
the owner, and retains the goods. This course 
furnishes the chief articles which figure at the 
periodical Custom House sale. Very often, 
Her Majesty loses by these transactions, 
Thus, a merchant imported a quantity of 
soiled goods lately, which he declared at 
the value he honestly believed they would 
fetch. This declaration being, to the mind of 
the officials (who disregarded the damaged 
condition of the goods), understated, they 
paid the merchant his price on the part of Her 
Majesty, and subjected them to the ham- 
mer, in the expectation that a round sum 
would be realised by the bargain. It turn- 
ed out, however, that the merchant had 
rather overstated the value; and the conse- 
quence was, that the goods were sold for 
about one hundred and fifty pounds less than the 
Custom House authorities had paid for them. 
As a large proportion of the goods sold under 
the authority of the Customs’ Commissioners 
are detained and paid for as undervalued, the 
bazaar is in some sort a Government specula- 
tion; and one, probably, that does not return 
a large per centage of profit. ‘The pickings 
from trunks, form items which it is easy to 
trace ; the articles wrenched from the grasp 
of professional smugglers are for the most 
part either tobacco or spirits. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the systems 
which fill Her Majesty’s Bazaar with all kinds 
of valuable commodities, we may enter the 
Queen’s Warehouse, situated on the ground- 
floor of the Custom House. The Queen’s 
Warehouse is not an imposing apartment, 
either in its decorations or extent. It is 
simply a large square room, lighted by an 
average number of windows, and consisting of 
four bare walls, upon which there is not the 
most distant approach to decoration. Counters 
are placed in different directions, with no regard 
to order or effect. Here and there, masses 
of drapery for sale are hung suspended 
from cords, or, to all appearance, nailed against 
the wall. Across one corner of the room, in 
the immediate vicinity of a very handsome 
inlaid cabinet, two rows of dilapidated Bath 
chaps are slung upon a rope. Close under 
these delicacies, stands a rosewood piano, on 
which a foreign lady, supported by a foreign 
gentleman, is playing a showy fantasia. The 
effect of her brilliant and vehement perform- 
ance is, however, unhappily marred by the 
presumption of a young gentleman who is 
trying a gross of accordions, situated at the 
further end of the row of chaps, by playing 
the first few notes of the National Anthem 
upon each, with utter disregard of time and 
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tune. At the elbow of this young gentleman 
an old gentleman is rubbing some raw silk— 
as though he longed to wash it—and then 
stroking it with a touching fondness. He 
carries a catalogue in his hand, and when he 
has completed his inspection, hastens to make 
some hieroglyphics in it. 

Advancing a little more into the bazaar, 
and edging our way between all kinds of men 
in earnest conversation who “ think one and a 
quarter enough,” or who “wouldn’t mind 
taking the damaged with the sound,’’ or who 
are confident “there is no longer any home 
market for such goods”—we reach the first 
long counter. Here, we discover a rich assort- 
ment of objects piled about in hopeless con- 
fusion. 

Eighty-nine opera glasses: three dozen “com- 
panions”—more numerous than select, per- 
haps. Forty dozen black brooches—orna- 
mental mourning, sent over probably by some 
foreign manufacturer, relying in the helpless- 
ness of our Woesle-cnd Fertite-cilien Board 
of Health, and in the death-dealing fogs and 
stenches of our metropolis, Seventeen dozen 
daguerreotype plates, to receive as many 
pretty and happy faces. Eighty dozen 
brooches ; nineteen dozen pairs of ear-rings ; 
forty-two dozen finger-rings; twenty-one 
dozen pairs of bracelets. The quantities 





and varieties are bewildering, and the ladies 
cluster about in a state of breathless excite- 
ment, or give way to regrets that the 





authorities will not sell less than ten dozen 
tiaras, or half a dozen clocks. 

The French popular notion, that every 
Englishman has an exhaustless store of riches, 
seems to hold as firmly as ever; for, here we 
find about three hundred dozen portes monnais, 
and countless purses, evidently of French 
manufacture. Presently we are shown what 
Mr. Carlyle would call “a gigantic system of 
shams,” in five hundred and thirty-eight gross 
of imitation turquoises. We stroll on, amused 
at the variety of the scene—the intent looks 
with which men are peering into all kinds of 
packages, testing all kinds of manufactures in 
all sorts of ways, and making notes eagerly 
in their catalogues. We pause before seven 
crosses, and nine crucifixes, “mounted.” A 
particular interest attaches to these gaudy 
ceremonial trinkets of Berlin ware. They 
were put up to auction with a cigar-holder, 
and eleven finger-rings, for the sum of three 
pounds fifteen shillings. At the farther end 
of the long counter before which we have 
been pausing, are some very finely-executed 
bronzes, and Dresden, and other vases, marked 
at exceedingly low prices. Yet, according 
to the catalogue, they have all been under- 
valued, and the sale of them is a Government 
speculation. 

To realise an idea of the Queen’s Bazaar on 
the morning of sale, it is necessary to have a 
vivid sense of the unpleasantness of hearing 
every imaginable air played at short intervals 
on every kind of instrument, by performers of 
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various degrees of skill. We were suddenly 
attracted to the second counter in the room 
by a few loud notes played upon an oboe, by 
a short gentleman with a long moustache. 
The counter was loaded with brass instru- 
ments, lying in confused heaps: some packed 
in papers, some bursting through their covers, 
and others glittering in the sun, in all the 
nakedness of polished brass. We began to 
think that a brass band had been seized by the 
ruthless searches of the Custom-house; but, 
on referring to our catalogue, we learnt that 
this heap of cornopeans, clarionets, ophicleides. 
trombones, clarions, violoncelli, and guitars, 
had been undervalued according to the Cus- 
tom-house authorities, and had been bought 
on behalf of Government. An organ with 
sixteen barrels had also fallen into the hands 
of Government, for something under fifty- 
three pounds. A solitary drum had been 
resigned to the authorities, as an under- 
valued article: it was the only instrument 
which remained untouched. 

Near these musical instruments, lay a great 
variety of china from all parts of the world. 
Designs the most graceful, and distortions the 
most grotesque, were huddled together. Two 
salt-cellars, which had been undervalned, were 
inside of two butter-boats, that had been simi- 
larly treated; while two egg-cups, detained 
by the majesty of English law, stood modestly 
beside some of the splendid pottery of Dresden. 
Near all this china, were about one-hundred- 
and-twenty party-coloured Chinese lamps, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of twenty-eight 
cottages (dolls’), napkin rings, 9 NTI 
nut-crackers, paper-knives, &c., all of the cele- 
brated Swiss carving, of which some splendid 
specimens are promised for the Great Exhi- 
bition. 

Tired with the endless variety of the Go- 
vernment Bazaar, we must pass over—seventy- 
six dozen scissors, seventeen dozen bellows, 
and even ninety-five coffee biggins, to say 
nothing of nineteen larding-skewers, thir- 
teen scoops, fifty thousand tickets in sheets, 
and one thousand box tops—to come to a few 
parcels over which we saw many gentlemen 
pause, and to which ladies hastened with eager 
steps. Here they are ;—sixty thousand gross of 
buttons! Two hundred and fifty-two dozen ink- 
stands ; hundred and fifty gross of hair pencils. 
Of the stocks of shawls, bareges, and handker- 
chiefs, we do not pretend to say anything; 
but it appears rather trifling to squabble over 
the value of two embroidered aprons, and one 
scarf. However, the authorities appear to be 
excellent judges of the value of a light crust, 
and the cost of confectionery: inasmuch as 
they have thought it fit to detain, as under- 
valued, no less than fifty-five patés de foies 
gras,and a very promising consignment of 
caviare. 

Among the seizures which we find in the 
Queen’s Bazaar, is a muslin dress skirt, 
embroidered ; one robe with body; one scarf ; 
twelve collars; innumerable dress pieces ; and 
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three bonnets. The agony of the respective 
owners of these elegancies need not be dwelt 
upon. But, perhaps the most melancholy lot 
in the Government Bazaar was a packet of 
pamphlets, “weighing one hundred weight, 
two quarters, twenty-one pounds,” according 
to the catalogue, to be sold for the “ benefit of 
the Crown.” This direct appeal from the 
Commissioners of Customs to the trunk- 
makers of the country, cannot be contemplated 
by any lover of literature with other than 
feelings of strong antipathy. Various old 
trunks, boxes of old clothes, hundreds of 
tattered volumes, hundreds of pairs of 
dice, clocks innumerable, countless watches, 
rivers of wine spirits, tons of tobacco, may 
be added to our list of the stock which 
Her Majesty has periodically on sale. On 
the particular occasion to which we have 
been all along referring, three hundred gross 
of lucifer matches figured in the Bazaar, 
besides several acres of East India matting; 
forty-nine gallons of Chutney sauce ; eighteen 
gallons of curry paste; thirty millions of 
splints ; seventy-seven hundred weight of slate 
pencils; sixty-eight gallons of rose-water; one 
package of visiting cards; one ship’s long- 
boat; and “four pounds” of books in the 
English language ! 

Truly, the gentlemen who test the prices of 
these various articles of commerce—who can 
hit upon the precise value of slate pencils 
and caviare, dolls’ houses and fat liver pat- 
ties—must have extraordinary experience! 
That they are, after all, human, and are 
subject to mistakes like the rest of us, is 
indisputable. 

The Queen’s Bazaar is a specimen of the 
profitableness and policy of the whole system. 
Smuggling, of which it is the parent, is not 
looked upon by the community with much 
horror; on the contrary, by some, as rather a 
meritorious means of making bargains. “To 
pretend to have any scruple about buying 
smuggled goods,’ Adam Smith tells us, 
“ would in most countries be regarded as one 
of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, 
instead of gaining credit with anybody, serve 
only to expose the person who pretends to 
practise them, to the suspicion of being a 
greater knave than the rest of his neigh- 
bours.” 

The danger of maintaining laws which 
it is held by many well meaning persons, 
not inglorious to bread, has forced itself 
upon the governments of most countries ; and 
it may be safely stated that the reduction of 
duties on foreign goods has done more to put 
down smuggling than fleets of revenue cutters, 
armies of coast guards, and the quick eyes 
of searchers. It is now believed that “ when- 
ever duties exceed thirty per cent ad valorem, 
it is impossible to prevent a contraband trade.” 
The experience of the present time points to 
this conclusion, and further tends to show 
that, economically, high duties are less pro- 
ductive to the revenue than low duties ; inas- 


much as to levy high cuties, a large protective | 
force must be maintained, whereas, with 
low duties, smuggling sinks to a losing game, 
and is quickly abandoned. In 1831, Lord 
Congleton estimated the cost of protecting the | 
revenue, at from seven hundred thousand to 
eight hundred thousand pounds. In 1839, | 
upwards of one hundred and eighty-one thou. 
sand pounds were expended in building cot. 
tages for the officers and men of the Coast 
Guard in Kentand Sussex. Yet, while duties 
are imposed, however paltry in amount, 
people of an economical turn will do a little 
smuggling on their own account—as much 
for the popular glory of defrauding the 
revenue, as for the irresistible impulse of | 
saving a few shillings. 
LIKENESS IN DIFFERENCE. 
Tuere was a tale of feeling, 

Told at eve, in a stately room, 
Where the air was an odour stealing, 

And the light was a gorgeous gloom ;— 
And there was a story whispered, 

At a window, whose only blind 
Was of wet vine leaves, that glistened 

And shook in the swaying wind: 
Two tales that were diverse spoken, 

Yet their import one, I knew, 
And the language of each was broken— 

And both were true! 


There was a maiden queenly,— 
Through bright halls gliding came, 
Which grew brighter, as still serenely 
She smiled o’er an unbreathed Name: 
And there sat a maiden lonely 
On the hearth, striving, line by line 
By the light of the embers only, 
To spell out a Valentine. 
Two hearts that were keeping duly 
One time and one tune in each breast, 
Both true-loved and loving truly— 
And both were blest ! 
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Tue Romans had scarcely gone away from 
Britain, when the Britons began to wish they 


had never left it. For, the Roman soldiers 
being gone, and the Britons being much 
reduced in numbers by their long wars, the 
Picts and Scots came pouring in over the 
broken and unguarded wall of Severus in 
swarms. They plundered the richest towns, 
and killed the people ; and came back so often 
for more booty and more slaughter, that the 
unfortunate Britons lived a life of terror. 
As if the Picts and Scots were not bad 
enough on land, the Saxons attacked the 
islanders by sea; and, as if something more 
were still wanting to make them miserable, 
they quarrelled bitterly among themselves 
as to what prayers they ought to say, and 
how they ought to say them. The priests, 
being very angry with one another on these 
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questions, cursed one another in the heartiest 
manner; and (uncommonly like the old 
Druids) cursed all the people whom they 
could not persuade. So, altogether, the 
Britons were very badly off, you may 
suppose. 

They were in such distress, in short, that 
they sent a letter to Rome, entreating help; 
which they called The Groans of the Britons, 
and in which they said, “ The barbarians 
chase us into the sea: the sea throws us back 
upon the barbarians; and we have only the 
hard choice left us of perishing by the sword, 
or perishing by the waves.” But the Romans 
could not help them, even if they were so in- 
clined; for they had enough to do to defend 
themselves against their own enemies, who 
were then very fierce and strong. At last, 
the Britons, unable to bear their hard con- 
dition any longer, resolved to-make peace 
with the Saxons, and to invite the Saxons to 
come into their country, and help them to 
keep out the Picts and Scots. 

It was a British Prince named VortTIGERN 
who took this resolution, and who made a 
treaty of friendship with Heneist and Horsa, 
two Saxon chiefs. Both of these names, in 
the old Saxon language, signify horse ; for the 
Saxons, like many other nations in a rough 
state, were fond of giving men the names of 
animals, as Horse, Wolf, Bear, Hound. The 
Indians of North America,—a very inferior 
people to the Saxons—do the same to this 
day. 

Henetst and Horsa drove out the Picts 
and Scots ; and VorticERN, being grateful to 
them for that service, made no opposition to 
their settling themselves in that part of 
England which is called the Isle of ‘Thanet, 
or to their inviting over more of their country- 
men to join them. But Heneist had a beauti- 
ful daughter, named Rowena ; and when, ata 
feast, she filled a golden goblet to the brim 
with wine, and gave it to VorTIGERN, saying, 
in a sweet voice, “Dear King, thy health!” 
the king fell in love with her. My opinion 
is, that the cunning Heneist meant him to 
do so, in order that the Saxons might have 
greater influence with him; and that the fair 
Rowena came to that feast, golden goblet and 
all, on purpose. 

At any rate, they were married: and, long 
afterwards, whenever the king was angry 
with the Saxons or jealous of their encroach- 
ments, Rowena would put her beautiful arms 
round his neck, and softly say,“ Dear king, 
they are my people! Be favourable to them, 
as you loved that Saxon girl who gave you 
the golden goblet of wine at the feast!” 
And, really, i don’t see how the king could 


help himself. 

Ah! We must all die! 
years, VORTIGERN died—he was dethroned, and 
put in prison, first, I am afraid—and Rowena 
died, and generations of Saxons and Britons 
died ; and events that happened during a long, 
long time would have been quite forgotten 


In the course of 


but for the tales and songs of the old Bards, 
who used to go about from feast to feast, 
with their white beards, recounting the deeds 
of their forefathers. Among the histories of 
which they sang and talked, there was a fa- 
mous one, concerning the bravery and virtues 
of Kine Artnur, supposed to have been a 
British Prince in these old times. But, whether 
such a person really lived, or whether there 
were several persons, whose histories came to 
be confused together under that one name, or 
whether all about him was invention, no one 
knows. 

I will tell you, shortly, what is most inte- 
resting in the early Saxon times, as they are 
described in these songs and stories of the 
Bards. 

In, and long after, the days of VorticERN, 
fresh bodies of Saxons, under various chiefs, 
came pouring into Britain. One body, con- 
quering the Britons in the East, and settling 
there, called their kingdom Essex; another 
body settled in the West, and called their 
kingdom Wessex; the Northfolk, or Norfolk 
people, established themselves in one place; 
the Southfolk, or Suffolk people, established 
themselves in another: and gradually seven 
kingdoms or states arose in England, which 
were called the Saxon Heptarchy. The poor 
Britons, falling back before these crowds of 
fighting men, whom they had innocently in- 
vited over as friends, retired into Wales and 
the adjacent country, into Devonshire, and 
into Cornwall. Those parts of England long 
remained unconquered. And, in Cornwall 
now—where the sea-coast is very gloomy, 
steep and rugged—where, in the dark winter- 
time, ships, have been often wrecked, close to 
the land, and every soul on board has perished 
—where the winds and waves how] drearily, 
and split the solid rocks into arches and 
caverns—there are very ancient ruins, which 
the people call the ruins of Kine Artuur’s 
Castle. 

Kent is the most famous of the seven 
Saxon Kingdoms, because the Christian 
religion was preached to the Saxons there 
(who domineered over the Britons too much, 
to care for what they said about their 
religion, or anything else) by AuGusTINE, a 
monk from Rome. Kine EtHe.sert of Kent 
was soon converted ; and the moment he said 
he was a Christian, his courtiers all said they 
were Christians; after which, ten thousand 
of his subjects said they were Christians too. 

AvcusTInE built a littie church, close to this 
king’s palace, on the ground now occupied by 
the beautiful cathedral of Canterbury. 
Sesert, the king’s nephew, built on a muddy 
marshy place near London, where there had 
been a temple to Apollo, a church dedicated 
to Saint Peter, which is now Westminster 
Abbey. And, in London itself, on the foun- 
dation of a temple to Diana, he built another 
little church, which has risen up, since that 
old time, to be Saint Paul’s. 

After the death of Erne.sert, Epwin, King 
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of Northumbria, who was such a good king 
that it was said a woman or child might 
openly carry a purse of gold in his reign, 
without fear, allowed his child to be baptised, 
and held a great council to consider whether 
he and his people should all be Christians or 
not. It was decided that they should be. 
Coiri, the chief priest of the old religion, 
made a great speech on the occasion. In this 
discourse, he told the people that he had found 
out the old gods to be impostors. “I am 
quite satisfied of it,” he said. “Look at me! 
I have been serving them all my life, and they 
have done nothing for me, whereas, if they 
had been really powerful, they could not have 
decently done less, in return for all I have 
done for them, than make my fortune. As 
they have never made my fortune, I am quite 
convinced they are impostors!” When this 
singular priest had finished speaking, he 
hastily armed himself with sword and lance, 
mounted a war-horse, rode at a furious gallop 
in sight of all the people to the temple, and 
flung his lance against it as an insult. From 
that time, the Christian Religion spread itself 
among the Saxons and became their faith. 

The next very famous prince was EGBErT. 
He lived about a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards, and claimed to havea better right 
to the throne of Wessex than Beorrtric, 
another Saxon prince who was at the head of 
that kingdom, and who married Epxsurca, 
the daughter of Orra, king of another of the 
seven kingdoms. This QuEEN EpBurRGA, was 
a handsome murderess, who poisoned people 
when they offended her. One day, she mixed 
a cup of poison for a certain noble belonging 
to the court: but, her husband drank of it 
too, by mistake, and died. Upon this, the 
people rose in great crowds, and running to 
the palace and thundering at the gates, cried 
“Down with the wicked queen who poisons 
men!” They drove her out of the country, 
and abolished the title she had disgraced. 
When years had passed away, some travellers 
came home from Italy, and said that in the 
town of Pavia they had seen a ragged beggar- 
woman, who had once been handsome, but 
was then shrivelled, bent and _ yellow, 
wandering about the streets and crying for 
bread ; and that this beggar-woman was the 
poisoning EnglishQueen. It was indeed Ep- 
BURGA; and so she died—without a shelter 
for her wretched head. 

Ecpert, not considering himself safe in 
England, in consequence of his having claimed 
the crownof Wessex (for, he thought his rival 
might take him prisoner and put him to 
death) sought refuge at the court of CHar.e- 
maGNE, King of France. On the death of 
BeortrIc, so unhappily poisoned by mistake, 
he came back to Britain; succeeded to the 
throne of Wessex; conquered some of the 
other monarchs of the seven kingdoms ; added 
their territories to his own; and for the first 
time called the country over which he ruled 
England. 


And now, new enemies arose, who, for g 
long time, troubled England sorely. These 
were the Northmen, the people of Denmark 
and Norway, whom the English called the 
Danes. They were a warlike people, quite at 
home upon the sea, not Christians, very daring 
and cruel. They came over in ships, and 
plundered and burned wheresoever the 
landed. Once they beat Ecxerr in battle, 
Once Eczert beat them. But, they cared no 
more for being beaten than the English them. 
selves. In the four following short reigns, of 
ETHELWULF, and his three sons, ETHELBALD, 
ETHELBERT, and ETHERED, they came back, 
over and over again, burning and plundering, 
and laying England waste. In the last-men. 
tioned reign, they seized Epmunp, King of 
East England, and bound him to a tree, 
Then, they proposed to him that he should 
change his religion; but he, being a good 
Christian, steadily refused. Upon that, they 
beat him, made cowardly jests upon him, all 
defenceless as he was, shot arrows at him, 
and, finally, struck off his head. It is im- 
possible to say whose head they might have 
struck off next, but for the death of Kine 
“THERED, from a wound he had received in 
fighting against them, and the succession to 
his throne of the best and wisest king that ever 
lived in England. 

ALFRED THE GREAT was a young man, 
three-and-twenty-years of age, when he be- 
came king. Twice in his childhood, he had 
been taken to Rome, where the Saxon nobles 
were in the habit of going, on journeys which 
they supposed to be religious; and once, he 
had stayed for some time in Paris. Learning, 
however, was so little cared for, then, that at 
twelve years old he had not been taught to 
read ; although, of the four sons of Kine Etuet- 
WULF, he, the youngest, was the favourite. But, 
he had, as most men who grow up to be great 
and good are generally found to have had, an 
excellent mother; and, one day, this lady, 
whose name was OspurRGA, happened, as she 
was sitting among her sons, to read a book of 
Saxon poetry. The art of printing was not 
known until long and long after that period, 
and the book, which was written, was what is 
called “illuminated,” with beautiful bright 
letters, richly painted. The brothers admiring 
it very much, their mother said, “ I will give it 
to that one of you four princes who first learns 
to read.” ALFRED sought out a tutor that 
very day, applied himself to learn with great 
diligence, and soon won the book. He was 
proud of it, all his life. 

This great king, in the first year of his 
reign, fought nine battles with the Danes. 
He made some treaties with them too, by 
which the false Danes swore that they would 
quit the country. They pretended to consider 
that they had taken a very solemn oath, in 
swearing this upon the holy bracelets that 
they wore, and which were always buried with 
them when they died; but they cared little 
for it, for they thought nothing of breaking 
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oaths and treaties too, as soon as it suited 
their purpose, and coming back again to fight, 

lunder, and burn, as usual. One fatal winter, 
in the fourth year of Kine ALrrep’s reign, 
they spread themselves in great numbers over 
the whole of England ; and so dispersed and 
routed the king’s soldiers, that the king was 
left alone, and was obliged to disguise himself 
as a common peasant, and to take refuge in the 
cottage of one of his cowherds who did not 
know his face. 

Here, Kinc ALFRED, while the Danes sought 
him far and wide, was left alone, one day, by 
the cowherd’s wife, to watch some cakes which 
she put to bake upon the hearth. But, being 
at work upon his bow and arrows, with which 
he hoped to punish the false Danes when a 
brighter time should come, and thinking 
deeply of his poor unhappy subjects whom 
they chased through the land, his noble mind 
forgot the cakes, and they were burnt. 
“What!” said the cowherd’s wife, who 
scolded him well when she came back, and 
little thought she was scolding the king. 
“You will be ready enough to eat them 
by-and-by, and yet you cannot watch them, 
idle dog !” 

At length, the Devonshire men rose against 
a new host of Danes who landed on their 
coast ; killed their chief, and captured their 
flag. on which was represented the likeness of 
a Raven—a very fit bird for a thievish army 
like that, I think. The loss of their standard 
troubled the Danes greatly, for they believed 
it to be enchanted; woven by the three 
daughters of one father in a single afternoon— 
and had a story among themselves that when 
they were victorious in battle, the Raven 
stretched his wings, and seemed to fly; and 
that when they were defeated, he would 
droop. He had good reason to droop, now, if 
he could have done anything half so sensible ; 
for Kine ALFRED joined the Devonshire men, 
made a camp with them on a piece of firm 
ground in the midst of a bog in Somersetshire, 
and prepared to make a great attempt for ven- 
geance on the Danes, and the deliverance of 
his oppressed people. 

But first, as it was important to know how 
numerous these pestilent Danes were, and how 
they were fortified, Kinc ALrrep, being a 
good musician, disguised himself as a gleeman 
or minstrel, and went, with his harp, to the 
Danish camp. He played and sang in the 
very tent of Gururum, the Danish leader, and 
entertained the Danes as they caroused. 
While he seemed to think of nothing but his 
music, he was watchful of their tents, their 
arms, their discipline, everything that he 
desired to know. And right soon did this 
great King entertain them to a very different 
tune ; for, summoning all his true followers 
to meet him at an appointed place, where 
they received him with joyful shouts and 
tears, as the monarch whom many of them 
had given up, for lost or dead, he put himself 
at their head, marched on the Danish camp, 
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defeated the Danes with great slaughter, and 
besieged them for fourteen days to prevent 
their escape. But, being as merciful as he 
was good and brave, he then, instead of killing 
them, proposed peace ; on condition that they 
should altogether depart from the Western 
part of England, and settle in the East; and 
that GurHrum should become a Christian, in 
remembrance of the Divine religion which 
now taught this conqueror, the noble ALFRED, 
to forgive the enemy who had so often injured 
him. This Gururum did. At his baptism, 
King ALrrep was his godfather. And 
GuTHRUM was an honourable chief who well 
deserved that clemency ; for ever, afterwards, 
he was loyal and faithful to the King. The 
Danes under him were faithful too. They 
plundered and burned no more, but worked 
like honest men. They ploughed, and sowed, 
and reaped, and led good, honest, English 
lives. And I hope the children of those 
Danes played, many a time, with Saxon chil- 
dren in the sunny fields; and that Danish 
young men fell in love with Saxon girls, and 
married them; and that English travellers, 
benighted at the doors of Danish cottages, 
often went in for shelter until morning; 
and that Danes and Saxons sat by the red 
fire, friends, talking of Kine ALFRED THE 
GREAT. 

All the Danes were not like these under 
GuTarvum ; for, after some years, more of 
them came over, in the old plundering and 
burning way—among them a fierce pirate 
of the name of Hastines, who had the bold- 
ness to sail up the Thames to Gravesend, 
with eighty ships. For thred years,there was 
war with these Danes; and there was a 
famine in the country, too, and a plague, both 
upon human creatures and beasts. But, Kine 
ALFRED, whose mighty heart never failed him, 
built large ships nevertheless, with which to 
pursue the pirates on the sea; and encouraged 
his soldiers, by his brave example, to fight 
valiantly against them on the shore. At last, 
he drove them all away; and then there was 
repose in England. 

As great and good in peace, as he was 
great and good in war, King ALFRED never 
rested from his labours to improve his people. 
He loved to talk with clever men, and with 
travellers from foreign countries, and to 
write down what they told him, for his 
people to read. He had studied Latin after 
learning to read English; and, now, another 
of his Jabours was, to translate Latin books into 
the English-Saxon tongue, that his people 
might be interested, and improved by their 
contents. He made just laws, that they 
might live more happily and freely ; he turn- 
ed away all partial judges, that no wrong 
might be done them; he was so careful of 
their property, and punished robbers so se- 
verely, that it was a common thing to say that 
under the great King Aurrep, garlands of 
gold chains and jewels might have hung across 
the streets, and no man would have touched 
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one. 


ishing. 


to a certain pursuit. 
his 


and were always kept burning. 


when the candles were first invented, it was 
found that the wind and draughts of air, 
blowing into the palace through the doors 
and windows, and through the chinks in the 
walls, caused them to gutter and burn un- 
equally. To prevent this, the king had them 
put into cases formed of wood and white 
horn. And these were the first lanthorns ever 
made in England. 

All this time, he was afflicted with a ter- 
rible unknown disease, which caused him 
violent and frequent pain that nothing could 
relieve. He bore it,as he had borne all the 
troubles of his life, like a brave, good man, 
until he was fifty-three years old; and then, 
having reigned thirty years, he died. He 
died in the year nine hundred and one ; but, 
long ago as this is, his fame, and the love and 
gratitude with which his subjects regarded 
him, are freshly remembered to the present 
hour, 

In the next reign, which was the reign of 
Epwarp, surnamed THe Exper, who was 
chosen in council to succeed, a nephew of 
Kine ALFRED troubled the country by trying 
to obtain the throne. The Danes in the Kast 
of England, took part with this usurper 
(perhaps because they had honored his uncle 
so much, and honored him for his uncle’s 
sake), and there was hard fighting ; but 
the king, with the assistance of his sister, 
gained the day, and reigned in peace for 
four and twenty years. He gradually ex- 
tended his power over the whole of England, 
and so the Seven Kingdoms were united into 
one. 

When England thus became one kingdom, 
ruled over by one Saxon sovereign, the Saxons 
had been settled in the country more than 
four hundred and fifty years. Great changes 
had taken place in its customs during that 
time. ‘The Saxons were still greedy eaters and 
great drinkers, and their feasts were often of 
a noisy and drunken kind; but, many new 
comforts and even elegancies of life had 
become known, and were fast increasing. 
Hangings for the walls of rooms, where, in 
these modern days, we paste up paper, are 
known to have been sometimes made of silk, 
ornamented with birds and flowers in needle- 
work. Tables and chairs were curiously 





He founded schools ; he patiently heard 
causes himself in his court of Justice ; and the 
great desires of his heart were, to do right to 
all his subjects, and to leave England better, 
wiser, happier in all ways, than he found it. 
His industry in these efforts was quite aston- 
Every day he divided into certain 
portions, and in each portion devoted himself 
That he might divide 
time exactly, he had wax torches or 
candles made, which were all of the same 
size, were notched across at regular distances, 
Thus, as the 
candles burnt down, he divided the day into 
notches, almost as accurately as we now 
divide it into hours upon the clock. But, 



















carved in different woods; were sometimes 
decorated with gold or silver—sometiwes 
even made of those precious metals. Knives 
and spoons were used at table; golden orna- 
ments were worn, with silk and cloth, and 
golden tissues and embroideries ; dishes were 
made of gold and silver, brass and bone, 
There were varieties of drinking-horns, bed- 
steads, musical instruments. A harp was 
passed round, at a feast, like the drinking- 
bowl, from guest to guest, and each one 
usually sang or played when his turn came. 
The weapons of the Saxons were stoutly made, 
and among them was a terrible iron hammer 
that gave deadly blows, and was long 
remembered. The Saxons themselves were 
a handsome people. The men were proud of 
their long fair hair, parted on their forehead ; 
their ample beards, their fresh complexions, 
and clear eyes. The beauty of the Saxon 
women filled all England with a new delight 
and grace. 

I have more to tell of the Saxons yet, but I 
stop to say this now, because, under the Great 
ALFRED, all the best points of the English-Sax- 
on character were first encouraged, and in 
him first shown. It is the greatest character 
among the nations of the earth. Wherever 
the descendants of the Saxon race have gone, 
have sailed, or otherwise made their way, 
even to the remotest regions of the world, they 
have been patient, persevering, never to be 
broken in spirit, never to be turned aside 
from enterprises on which they have resolved. 
In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, the whole 
world over ; in the desert, in the forest, on the 
sea; scorched by a burning sun, or frozen by 
ice that never melts ; the Saxon blood remains 
unchanged. Wheresover that race goes, there, 
law, and industry, and safety for life and pro- 
perty, and all the great results of steady per- 
severance, are certain to arise. 

I pause to think, with admiration, of the 
noble king, who, in his single person, possessed 
all the Saxon virtues. Whom misfortune 
could not subdue, whom prosperity could not 
spoil, whose perseverance nothing could shake. 
Who was hopeful in defeat, and generous in 
success. Who loved justice, freedon, truth, and 
knowledge. Who, in his care to instruct his 
people, probably did more to preserve the beau- 
tiful old Saxon language, than I can imagine. 
Without whom, the English tongue, in which 
I tell his story, might have wanted half its 
meaning. As it is said that his spirit still in- 
spires some of our best English laws, so let 
you and I pray that it may animate our 
English hearts, at least to this—to resolve, 
when we see any of our fellow-creatures left 
in ignorance, that we will do our best, while 
life is in us, to have them taught ; and to tell 
those rulers whose duty it is to teach them, 
and who neglect their duty, that they have 
profited very little by all the years that have 
rolled away since the year nine hundred and 
one, and are far behind the bright example of 
Kine ALFRED THE GREAT. 





















